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YE Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains another installment of “A 
DARK INHERITANCE,” dy Mary CECIL Hay, 
and three fine engravings—one of the City of Ca- 
bool, the Capital of Afghanistan, and the other two 
of Scenes in a Normandy Cider Orchard. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 











THE-RESULT OF THE 
CIPHERING. 


rT HE revelation of the cipher dispatches 


will have a very great effect upon pub- 
lic opinion, and the more pronounced be- 
cause such denials as have been made do 


not deny the authenticity of the telegrams. 
It is unquestionable that a large part of the 
support which was given to Mr. TILDEN in 
1876 was due to a conviction that he would 
in some manner purify politics. A feeling 
that the Republican party had been too 
long in power, and that there had been a 
kind of “carnival of corruption” under the 
GRANT Administration, had long been care- 
fully fostered and exaggerated by party op- 
position and by personal disappointment, 
and the hard times disposed every body who 
was pinched to throw the blame upon the 
party in power. It was this situation which 
Mr. TILDEN saw and determined to turn to 
his advantage. With this view he began 
his “reforms” in New York as Governor, be- 
lieving that the time was ripe. The event 
showed that he was not mistaken. He was 
instantly accepted as the especial represent- 
ative of the reform which was vaguely de- 
sired, and his party, with which he was not 
personally popular, believing that with the 
kind of prestige he had acquired success 
was probable, made him its candidate for 
the Presidency. 

It was an advantage to Mr. TILDEN that 
he had been little known out of his own 
State before he became Governor. But it 
is indisputable that within his State, and 
among those who had known him as a poli- 
tician, it was hard to regard him as especial- 
ly or essentially a political reformer. He 
was no longer a young man, and he had 
been always interested ixi politics and pub- 
lic affairs. But he was chiefly known as 
chairman of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee during the period of TWEED’s ascend- 
ency in his party, and it was not known 
that Mr. TILDEN had ever openly and strong- 
ly opposed him. That fact certainly did not 
argue corruption or collusion, nor was either 
ever charged; but it was plainly incompat- 
ible with a sincere spirit of political reform. 
It would be hard to point to any thing in 
Mr. TILDEN’s political career before he be- 
came Governor which distinguished him 
from other clever Democratic politicians, 
and the evident political purpose of his con- 
duct as Governor detracted from the disin- 
terestedness of his reform movements. The 
manner in which he was commended out of 
the State, during the canvass of 1876, as the 
very apostle of political reform, was remark- 
able to all New Yorkers, while the fact that 
“reform” was to be accomplished by the fa- 
miliar Democratic party made the spectacle 
not more hopeful. The argument that the 
Republican party was corrupt, and that 
therefore there was no alternative but the 
Democratic party, however logical, was not 
assuring to any body who believed that the 
Democratic party needed only the chance 
to show itself very much more corrupt than 
the Republican. But it is undeniable that 
there was a large independent vote which 
was given to Mr. TILDEN under the convic- 
tion that somehow or other he was a Heay- 
en-sent messenger of political reform. 

This conviction was but strengthened by 
the events that followed the election. There 
were many voters who, not knowing that 
the Democratic order of the day was to 
“claim every thing,” believed that what 
they thought the organized corruption 
known as the Republican party was about 
to fulfill all iniquity by tampering with the 
vote. Such rampant virtue was seldom 
seen as was then displayed by those who 
liad supported Mr. TILDEN, and who assumed 
that every thing upon his side and among 
his supporters was fair and smooth and hon- 
est, and every thing upon the Republican 
side was foul and corrupt and disgraceful. 





This sort of thing is exceedingly ludicrous 
in the late MARBLE manifesto. Yet it now 
appears, and appears in the very face of the 
PorTreR investigation, which has vainly 
sought to implicate Mr. SHERMAN and Mr. 
Noyes and to stain the President, that dur- 
ing all this time the confidential agents of 
Mr. TILDEN, his personal friends and trusted 
associates, were busily trying to buy him 
the Presidency in Oregon and South Caro- 
lina and Florida, two of which States it was 
not pretended that he had carried ; nor is it 
alleged that the exposure of the “Gobble” 
Oregon business more than a year ago inter- 
rupted in the least the relations between 
Mr. TILDEN and the “ negotiators,” nor that 
they have been disturbed by the later reve- 
lations. All the assertions and all the be- 
lief that the Republicans were quite as great 
rascals as the Democrats, if only the proof 
could be found, avail nothing against the 
fact that the proof of Democratic rascality 
is now clear. Mr. TILDEN has ceased to 
represent “reform” and “political purity” 
to any intelligent human being, and the in- 
evitable change in public opinion that must 
follow these disclosures is that reform does 
not lie in the Democratic direction, because 
whatever offenses Republicans may have 
committed in 1876, it is now plain that they 
were no worse than those of Democrats. If 
this were the only result, it would be sorry 
enough. But it will lead every honest Re- 
publican and Democrat to demand of Con- 
gress a “reform” of the methods of Presi- 
dential election which will make impossible 
the rascalities which are now proved on one 
side and alleged upon the other in the elec- 
tion of 1876. 





THE CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. 


Last week we told the story of the French 
assignats, the fatal scheme for “coining the 
land of the country into money,” which fell 
with crushing force upon the French labor- 
ers. It was but a repetition of our colonial 
attempts to evade the faws that govern ex- 
changes and measures of value, in the issue, 
during the Revolution, of what is known as 
the Continental currency. The story ought 
to be familiar to Americans, and should be 
a conclusive answer to the Greenback ora- 
tors, one of whom (a candidate for Con- 
gress) said in a recent speech in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, “It is simply the fiat 
of the government—the declaration that any 
commodity is a legal tender—that makes 
money of value......The act of a government 
of a country can make paper as valuable as 
gold and silver for money.” We saw last 
week in the terrible experience of France 
how mischievously untrue such a statement 
is; let us now see it in the history of our 
own country. 

Twenty days after the first Continental 
Congress assembled in 1775 the delegates 
from New York urged an issue of Continent- 
al paper currency, and twenty days later 
$3,000,000 were issued in notes entitling the 
bearer to receive an equal amount of gold 
or silver. They were distributed among 
the colonies, and were to be finally paid in 
1782. The colonies declared every person 
who would not take them a public enemy, 
and in those days a public enemy was in a 
very uncomfortable position. Five months 
later, in November, 1775, $3,000,000 more 
were issued. Some hesitation to take them 
appeared, mainly among the Quakers; and in 
January, 1776, when MONTGOMERY had fall- 
en at Quebec, and the prospects were dark, 
the Congress ordered that those who should 
refuse to receive the notes should be treat- 
ed as enemies, and cut off from all trade or 
intercourse with the inhabitants. Those 
who hesitated were left to the mercies of 
Committees of Safety, and the newspapers 
held, with the Greenback orator whom we 
have quoted, that as long as people agreed 
to regard paper as money it was as good as 
gold or silver. The next month, Febru- 
ary, 1776, a third issue of $4,000,000 was 
made, and in May $5,000,000 more, making 
$15,000,000 within the year. A serious de- 
cline in the value of the notes followed, and 
Congress directed General PUTNAM to issue 
an order confiscating the goods which any 
person refused to sell for the paper, and im- 
prisoning the recusant. Laborers demand- 
ed two paper dollars a day and idled half 
the time, and a hat was sold for twelve 
dollars. At the close of the year still 
more rigorous measures were taken to im- 
pose the currency upon the country, and 
early in 1777 “maximum laws” were pass- 
ed, fixing prices. By the beginning of the 
year 1777 $25,000,000 of Continental cur- 
rency had been issued, and there was also 
an immense amount of paper that had been 
issued by the States, and as they had the 
power of taxation, their notes were pre- 
ferred and hoarded. Meanwhile the enemy 
sowed tares in the form of counterfeit cur- 
rency, Which was of course easily made, and 
which increased the financialanarchy. The 
total issue of Continental paper for 1777 was 
$13,000,000, and the whole amount at the 





end of the year was $38,000,000. The value 
of the notes was reduced one-quarter. Be- 
fore May, 1778, there had been a further is- 
sue of $13,500,000, and the value had fallen 
as low as six toone. In May came news of 
the French alliance, and the notes advanced 
to one-quarter of their nominal value. Loans 
were facilitated, the tariff of prices was sus- 
pended, and it was thought that the war 
would soon end. Congress constantly is- 
sued currency to meet demands upon it, and 
at the end of 1779 the whole amount out- 
standing was $101,500,000, the value of which 
had fallen to eight to one of coin. 

Congress could no longer avoid action, 
and an able committee, with RoBERT Mor- 
RIS at the head, took up the subject of the 
finances. Their first recommendation was to 
repeal the law which had ludicrously sought 
to equalize the value of the paper with gold. 
This was adopted, and the question of act- 
ual value was at once opened. It was said 
that the act meant repudiation. Congress 
denied it, and declared that every dollar of 
the notes would be paid. But it continued 
to issue them more profusely, and they de- 
clined in value more rapidly. “ All could 
run into debt with a certainty of making 
money by the operation.” Counterfeits had 
become so current that Congress called in 
the issues which had been most counterfeit- 
ed. Butchers, bakers, and farmers began 
to refuse it. “ Hucksters and forestallers” 
who bought merchandise upon speculation 
were roughly handled. A dealer in hard 
money was hung in effigy in Albany, others 
publicly confessed their guilt, while the en- 
emy hoped that the failure of the currency 
would put an end to the Revolution. In the 
winter of 1778-79 there was a mutiny at 
Morristown which, except for WASHINGTON, 
must have had the most fatal consequences. 
The financial situation was more and more 
menacing, and on the Ist of January, 1779, 
Congress called upon the States to pay in 
$15,000,000 in notes for the current year, and 
$6,000,000 a year for the next eighteen years. 
But the Congress could only request—it 
could not enforce—and it was compelled to 
issue more paper. The popular suffering 
was increasing. Great meetings were held 
to denounce monopolizers and to demand re- 
duction of prices. In August the total pa- 
per in circulation amounted to $161,500,000, 
which was worth eighteen to one. Even 
WASHINGTON refused to receive it at Mount 
Vernon for old debts. A catastrophe was 
evidently at hand, but Congress could do 
nothing to raise the value of paper, and 
went on issuing it until there was a total 
of $241,552,280, worth forty toone. Congress 
tried to call in old notes and to issue new. 
But the country could no longer be deceived, 
and early in 1781 the laws making the notes 
money were repealed. Yet until they fell 
below five hundred for one there was active 
dealing in them. Then it ceased. But the 
mischief the currency had wrought was in- 
calculable. Mr. Poor, to whose summary 
in his copious volume, Money: its Laws and 
History, we are greatly indebted, quotes PEL- 
ATIAH WEBSTER—a most trusty authority — 
as saying: 

“Tt has polluted the equity of our laws, turned 
them into engines of oppression and wrong, corrupt- 
ed the justice of our public administrations, destroyed 
the fortunes of thousands who had the most confidence 
in it, enervated the trade, husbandry, and manufac- 
tures of the country, and went far to destroy the mo- 
rality of our people....We have suffered more from 
this cause than from any other cause or calamity. It 
has killed more men, pervaded and corrupted the 
choicest interests of our country more, and done more 
injustice, than even the arms and artifices of the en- 
emy.” 

This was “fiat” money, and this is the feast 
to which the Greenback party bids the 


country. 


A PRESSING DUTY. 


A conspicuous Democrat, commenting 
upon Mr. TILDEN’s recent card, speaks of his 
failing to take the office to which he was 
elected. But how if, while Mr. TILDEN as- 
sumed that he had been elected, Mr. HaYEs 
had assumed that he had been cheated out 
of his election by the bulldozing of Repub- 
licans? The one course would have been 
quite as reasonable as the other, for the onl 
thing distinctly proved was that chanel 
the apparent Democratic result at many of 
the polls, it was an utterly dishonest result, 
produced by terror. If Mr. TILDEN was to 
have decided for himself whether he was 
elected, Mr. Hayes should have done the 
same thing, and the result would have been 
edifying in the condition of the country at 
that time. It is, however, a very common 
Democratic remark that Mr. TILDEN was 
elected, and Mr. TILDEN himself has taken 
many occasions to assert it, as he did in his 
recent card. It is also often stated in a 
highly bellicose tone that hereafter, when a 
Democratic President is elected, he will take 
possession of the office. 

This is all very well, and rounds off a 
platform very effectively. But this govern- 
ment happens to be one of law. There are 
laws not only for voting, but for determin- 








ing and announcing the results of voting. 
But there is no law that a candidate shall 
decide for himself when he has been elected 
and then proceed to take possession of the 
office. If Mr. TiLpEN had undertaken, as 
the Democratic commentator suggests, t to 
take the office to which he was elected,” he 
would have found several lions in the path. 
Under the Constitution of the United States 
the process of election is not fully completed 
until Congress, under the law, designates 
the candidate who has been chosen. In the 
election of 1876 Congress did not declare Mr. 
TILDEN to have been chosen. It ratified 
the decision of the Electoral Commission 
that Mr. Hayes had been lawfully elected 

and it did so without entering into the 
question of local frauds in the States, and 
upon the principle that such frauds were 
questions for the State authorities and not 
for Congress. The only way in which a 
candidate can know that he has been law- 
fully elected to the Presidency is by the 
declaration of Congress. And the only way 
in which Mr. TILDEN could “take the office 
to which he had been elected” would have 
been to assume that he had been elected, 
and to attempt enforcing his assumption by 
arms. 

This kind of loose tak, however, and the 
dangerous situation of the winter of 1876-77, 
should show the country that there is no 
questicn of more vital and pressing impor- 
tance than that of providing a method for 
dealing with a disputed Presidential elec- 
tion. The single fact that the House and 
the Senate may be of different parties, and 
that if one of them chooses to withdraw, a 
situation arises for which there is no lawful 
solution whatever, and which may instantly 
throw the country into anarchy, should be 
enough to cause public opinion, without re- 
gard to party, to insist upon a settlement. 
There are patriotic men enough in the Sen- 
ate—Mr. EDMUNDS, for instance, and Mr. 
BayaRD—who understand this, and who 
may be reasonabiy expected to take early 
action in hastening the report of the com- 
mittee already appointed. 





A GEORGIA WAY. 


In commenting upon the Democratic mobs 
against Republican meetings in South Car- 
olina, the Commercial Advertiser properly com- 
pares them with the Democratic and other 
mobs of forty years ago against the aboli- 
tionists. Their meetings were held often at 
the risk of life, and, as we stated last week, 
GEORGE THOMPSON was secretly sent out of 
the country to secure his safety. The burn- 
ing of Pennsylvania Hall in Philadelphia, 
the foul murder of Lovesoy at Alton, the 
assault upon GARRISON in Boston, were all 
outbreaks of the same barbarism which in 
South Carolina now disturbs Republican 
meetings, and seeks to silence by terror. 
But when the RyNDERS mob took possession 
of the antislavery meeting at the old Taber- 
nacle in New York, the national authority 
was not invoked to keep the peace, while 
the rioting and savagery merely confirmed 
the resolution of the victims, and added hun- 
dreds to their number. The same inevita- 
ble law operates in South Carolina. When 
a Republican meeting is mobbed by Demo- 
crata, honest men every where are indignant, 
and the foolish whites confirm in the black 
race a hate and revenge which will some 
day in some form find a settlement. The 
colored race is no longer enslaved. It is 
becoming every day more intelligent and 
self-confident, and there is no folly at once 
so criminal and so absurd as fostering in it 
a tradition of antipathy to the whites. The 
men of influence in the Southern States 
should show this in the strongest light to 
the passionate and ignorant white mob; 
and the Charleston News and Courier, which 
is edited by intelligent men, ought to be able 
to see that in defending the Democratic 
interruption of Republican meetings, under 
whatever pretense, it is sowing the wind. 

There is an infinitely better way than the 
Mississippi plan or the South Carolina plan, 
and that is a Georgia plan. It is the way 
of common-sense, of statesmanship, and of 
humanity. Patriotic and well-meaning cit- 
izens of the Southern States ought to know 
that the most intelligent Republican citi- 
zens in the Northern States fully understand 
the difficult situation in “the South.” They 
acknowledge that no community can see 
with composure its government committed 
to ignorant and venal hands. They know 
the situation by experience. No Southern 
community is more abused in this way than 
the city of New York. Unknown persons are 
nominated in grog-shops to Congress by the 
order of an irresponsible squad of men who 
hold offices which give them the patronage 
that buys the election of their candidates. 
A more grotesque parody of free popular 1n- 
stitutions can not be imagined. The intel- 
ligence and character and enterprise of New 
York have no more to do with the govern- 
ment of the city or the selection of their 
Representatives in Congress than the Re- 
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er Carolina can learn not only from 
New York, but from its neighbor Georgia. 
In that State there is a college for colored 
pupils—the Atlanta University—which an- 
nually receives from the State $8000, under 
a law of 1874, passed almost unanimously, 
one of the conditions of the grant being that 
the Board of Visitors of the University of 
Georgia should also visit this school. The 
report of those visitors for the last year is 
most instructive and suggestive reading. 
It should be circulated broadcast through 
the Southern States. The committee say 
that the recitations were most flattering to 
the teachers and the pupils, showing extraor- 
dinary skill and patience upon the part of 
the former, and remarkable docility upon the 
part of the latter. They say further that the 
vast influence which such a school can exert 
upon the State of Georgia has been over- 
looked. It can shape the public opinion of 
the colored race, who are nearly half of the 
yoters, making them friends or enemies. 
“No school in Georgia ever had such a field, 
and its social as well as political power may 
become immense.” The multitude who will 
be influenced by this college are very duc- 
tile, and for the common welfare of the 
State it is essential that they should have 
a filial and not an alien feeling for it. 
“These pupils will certainly exert a tremen- 
dous influence on their race,” and as yet 
“they evidently do not love the home insti- 
tutions of Georgia as directed by the whites.” 
Heretofore, say the visitors, their affections 
have been alienated, and their feelings im- 
bittered against the State. “This has been 
most unfortunate for State and people, and 
it is highly important that their allegiance 
and love be secured to the home govern- 
ment. Until this is done they will always 
be indifferent and troublesome citizens. The 
carpet-baggers and others who exerted a bad 
influence are now powerless, or nearly so, 
and if the pupils from this school be patri- 
otic and true, the race may furnish the State 
many valuable citizens.” The board finally 
suggest that the graduates be encouraged 
to teach their race, and to mould them into 
good citizens. This is the spirit of a sound 
mind and a true heart. If the Southern 
whites want peace and order and prosperity, 
they will not attend Republican meetings 
for the purpose of “ correcting the misstate- 
ments of the speakers,” and kindling suspi- 
cion, jealousy, and hatred in the breasts of 
half the population. They will not teach 
the colored race justly to regard the white 
as murderous, tyrannical, and hostile. They 
will forbear to sow the seeds of the whirl- 
wind, or to suppose that in this country a 
large proportion of voters—in some States a 
majority—can be politically outraged with- 
out dangerous disorder and final catastro- 
phe. In fine, they will agree with the vis- 
itors of the Atlanta University, “that their 
allegiance and love must be secured to the 
home government.” 





A FAMILY LIBRARY. 


THE fifty-seventh volume of Harper's 
Monthly ends with the current November 
number, which is characteristically inter- 
esting, and which still maintains its popu- 
lar ascendency. The bound volumes are a 
true family library, containing a picture of 
the progress of a generation in every de- 
partment of literature and knowledge. Its 
Value in one department, less obvious than 
others, was recently brought to our attention 
in the latest edition of Professor STEELE’S 
Physics—one of a series of scientific works 
of which we spoke favorably long ago, when 
the series began, and whose popularity jus- 
tities our praise of their simplicity and per- 
Splcuity. Professor STEELE, in acknowl- 
edging his authorities, mentions articles in 
Harper's Magazine, and we are very glad to 
quote some expressions of his about the 
Magazine, privately made, but all the more 
valuable: 


To have read it thoroughly from the beginning is 
. itself a liberal education. The fifty-six volumes on 
r shelves are in constant use, as much so as the 
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may add to them, in illustration of the vigi- 
lant care which is constantly taken to de- 
serve the good fame which Harper has ac- 
quired, that the highest authority upon the 
subject in America is of opinion that the 
wood-cut of a peacock’s feather, the initial 
illustration of the article upon “Birds and 
Plumage,” in the August number of this 
year, is the finest specimen of wood-cut il- 
lustration ever produced in the country. 

Of course it is the intention of the Maga- 
zine not to cease to deserve all the praise 
that it receives, and to justify the great 
favor with which it is regarded. 


THE BATTLE WITH TAMMANY. 


THE union of all the opponents of Tam- 
many Hall in the city of New York to defeat 
“the one-man power” of Mr. JoHN KELLY is 
a very powerful and very promising combi- 
nation. The ticket which it has nominated 
can be cordially supported by all voters of 
either party who wish to see fitting persons 
in the important city offices, and there is no 
compromise so far as efficiency and char- 
acter are concerned. The Tammany ticket 
stands for the will of one man, and it is a 
curious illustration of the fact that under a 
system of spoils a popular government may 
be practically subverted. The union ticket 
is, in this election, a practical protest against 
a virtual autocracy; and its composition 
shows that whatever may be claimed for 
the necessity of a one-man power in city 
politics, an opposition to it may offer better 
candidates. The Tammany nominations for 
members of Congress wholly misrepresent 
the character and intelligence and enter- 
prise of the city. Tammany rejects Mr. 
HEwI'T, the soundest and ablest Democratic 
Representative in Congress, and peculiarly 
fitted to deal with the paramount questions 
of the hour. It is more true than ever that 
the Democratic party in this country can 
be studied best in the spirit and conduct of 
its most powerful local organization, Tam- 
many Hall. It is a good time for voters to 
consider whether they desire in 1880 an al- 
lied administration of Tammany Hall and 
the form of the Ku-Klux which has re-ap- 
peared in South Carolina. 











THE PARTY YOKE. 


In an election which turns mainly upon 
the question of honest money and a curren- 
cy at the par of the recognized standard 
of the commercial world, the result in the 
city of New York will naturally be regard- 
ed with peculiar interest. New York is the 
great commercial city, and its commercial 
classes are sound upon the main question. 
But party influences are supreme with party 
representatives, and whatever a man’s pri- 
vate convictions may be, it is not difficult 
for him to sophisticate himself as to his 
party duty. The financial danger in Con- 
gress lies upon the Democratic side. If 
there should be financial mischief of any 
kind—an attempt to stay resumption, to 
tamper with the public faith, to inflate the 
currency—it will proceed from the Demo- 
cratic party, which, according to Mr. Ew1na, 
of Ohio, is three-fourths a “Greenback” 
party. Every Democratic member of Con- 
gress will be under the strongest pressure 
to do wrong, and with the power of Demo- 
cratic discipline and the Democratic tradi- 
tion of “all for the party,” undoubtedly 
many members will go wrong wishing that 
it were practicable to go right. 

This is the reason that Congressional 
candidates like Mr. Morton and General 
M‘Cook in the city of New York and Mr. 
CHITTENDEN in Brooklyn should be sup- 
ported against any Democratic candidate, 
however sound upon the financial issue he 
may be; and the same reason holds in the 
First District of the State, which lies next to 
the city, and in which so many active New 
Yorkers reside. The district is Democratic. 
But this year there are three nominations: 
a Greenback candidate, who is a Democfat ; 
the regular Democratic candidate, Mr. Co- 
VERT, the present member; and the regular 
Republican candidate, Mr. James O113. The 
district is composed of three counties—Suf- 
folk, Queens, and Richmond—and the Suffolk 
Democratic delegation withdrew from the 
convention upon the nomination of Mr. 
Covert. It is the old story of local jeal- 
ousy, but it is a feeling which will probably 
this year make itself felt at the polls. Un- 
der these circumstances Mr. OT1s has been 
nominated by the Republicans with perfect 
unanimity. He is well known as a gentle- 
man of the highest character, who is very 
popular in the district, having been the can- 
didate for State Senator last year, and he is 
uncompromisingly sound upon the financial 
issue. He will undoubtedly poll a very 
large vote, and his prospects, under the cir- 
cumstances in the district, are excellent. 

The necessity of his support by all honest- 
money voters in the district is made appar- 
ent by the position of Mr. Covert. That 
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lieve, satisfactorily upon the various finan- 
cial issues during the last session. But the 
danger, as we have said, lies with his party, 
and he is an unswerving partisan. He made 
this especially evident in his speech accept- 
ing the nomination, in which he pledged 
himself “that in the session of Congress to 
come, if elected, wherever the Democratic party 
goes, I go—I am with them, of them, and for 
them.” Nosuch Representative can be trust- 
ed in an emergency. He says in effect that 
he will forego his private convictions at the 
command of his party. If the party should 
say soft money, fiat money, inflation, Mr. 
CoveERT, whatever his views may be, pledges 
himself to vote with his party ; and as it is 
from his party only that such a demand will 
proceed, no voter who is earnestly bent upon 
a right financial course as the indispensable 
policy can consistently sustain him. The 
Greenbackers in the district, instinctively 
knowing who are their friends, have selected 
their candidates from the Democrats. The 
situation in the First District of New York 
illustrates in general that of the country. 
However sound a Democratic candidate 
may individually be upon the main ques- 
tion, he is, because of his party tendency, 
less to be trusted than a Republican. That 
this is the opinion of many Democrats also 
the vote for Mr. Oris will undoubtedly show. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Benet, Chief of Ordnance of the 
United States Army, in his annual report to the 
Secretary of War, makes a recommendation, 
which, if adopted, would — a great impetus 
to the military spirit of the country. He rec- 
ommends that further legislation be asked of 
Congress on the subject of officers detailed and 
arms furnished to the colleges of the country, 
and expresses the belief that the provision of 
arms, and officers as instructors fn their use, 
would make these institutions important in view 
of the influence they would exercise over the 
militia, and in keeping alive the military spirit of 
the nation. 

—Dr. QuACKENBOS, in his interesting work on 
Ancient Literature, Oriental and Classical, recently 
published by Harper & BRoTHers, says “ that 
of more than 100,000 words which constitute our 

resent vocabulary, but 3000 are in common use. 

he Old Testament was translated with the help 
of only 5642 English words. While SHaxs- 
PEARE’S genius required 21,000 words for its ex- 
pression, MiLTon’s epic employs less than half 
that number.’”?’ Dr. QUACKENBOS also states that 
the number of different languages now spoken 
on the earth is about nine hundred. 

—Prince Bismarck has become more prudent 
of his person than he was formerly. He is now 
sixty-four, and has wisely determined to keep 
more out of pistol range since the shot that was 
fired at him by Kuttmann. When in Berlin he 
keeps exclusively to his house and garden, which 
are carefully watched at all times by policemen 
in plain clothes. When visiting the palace offi- 
cially he goes in a close carriage, so as to be in- 
visible to pone tz. Varzin, his country-seat, 
is extremely difficult of access, and at Lauen- 
berg his park has just been surrounded by a high 
wall shutting it completely from public view. 

—Mr. Myron Pue.ps, who died recently at 
Lewiston, Illinois, bequeathed to the American 
Tract Society $5000; to the American Sunday- 
school Union, $5000; to the American Bible So- 
ciety, $5000; to the president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, $2000 

—a Henry G. Marquann?, of this city, has 
given to the Pittsfield ne pom Athene- 
um a large collection of silver and copper coins, 
many of them embracing a full series from dif- 
ferent countries. Among the rarest is an Amer- 
ican silver coin known as the Pine-tree Sixpence, 
the first money coined by the colonies.., 

—The late Lord Dysart’s crazy self-imprison- 
ment in his own house for the last thirty years 
had a slight parallel in this country in the — 
of Mr. Fox, who many years ago was British min- 
ister at Washington. He was an able but eccen- 
tricman. During the latter part of his career at 
Washington it was a very difficult matter to ob- 
tain access to him even for the members of the 
legation. He used to transact the most urgent 
affairs through the slightly opened doors of his 
room, with a tight grip on the handle all the 
time, or through the key-hole, and to throw 
his dispatches for his secretary on to the land- 
ing. e rarely received any one or moved out 
of the house. Finally his vagaries became so 
notorious that the Foreign Office had to recall 
him, but even then he declined to give up his 
room to his successor, and literally died at his 

st. 
rk LABOUCHERE, editor of the London 
Truth, states that although Mr. WaLTER is the 
largest share-holder in the London Times, he 
does not own a majority of the stock, and is not 
absolute controller of the management of the 

aper. Mr. WALTER is the priuter of the paper 
by contract, and derives a large profit from that 
source. 

—M. Gamsetta is to be congratulated on his 
matrimonial prospects. His betrothed, who has 
a fortune of $8,000,000, is the niece of M. DuBo- 
CHET, the great gas contractor. 

—Miss SToKeEs, who edited Lord DuNRAVEN’S 
folios ov ancient Irish architecture, has publish- 
ed abroad an octavo on Karly Christian Architect- 
ure in Ireland, which embraces the interesting 
period from the introduction of Christianity to 
the Norman invasion, in which Irish art was a 
purely national growth. 

fits Litia Bevess, aged ten years, of Need- 
ham, has received from the Boston Humane So- 
ciety a beautiful silver ice pitcher, chased and 
ornamented, with the inscription: ‘‘ Presented to 
Miss Lrua Bewess for her bravery in saving Em- 
mA GILLETT from a watery grave, May 18, 1878.”’ 

—Ermenonville, where Rovussgav died, and to 
which long afterward were turned the footsteps 
of many pilgrims and enthusiasts who fancied 
that the spirit of the philosopher still inhabited 
the place and had been seen there, is for sale at 
an upset price of 600,000 francs. The last pil- 

rim to this place was ‘‘ George Sand,”’ who vis- 
ted it in 1 In the old register—a quarto of 








1000 pages, which the concierge kept—were writ- 
ten many remarkable autographs, among them 
that of Marie ANTOINETTE, of MALESHERBES, 
of NECKER and his family, of Mmmaseavu, Ropes- 
PIERRE, Davip the painter, and of CAMILLE Dgs- 
MOULINS, ‘‘ the ANACREON of the guillotine.” 

—Dr. NORVIN GREEN, who has just been chos- 
en president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, being a Kentuckian, is quite natural! 
and properly made the subject of a graceful re d 
itorial from Mr. WaTTEeRsoN in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal. We copy a few sentences: 
“* Dr. GREEN began his career as a country doc- 
tor in Owen County about thirty-five years ago. 
He was known as a good practitioner, and made 
money at his profession, but being mixed up in 
the politics of his time, he became associated 
with various business enterprises, successfully 
always. Ultimately he was one of the incorpo- 
rators of the Western Union, and for a number of 
years was its acting first vice-president. Then he 
came back to Kentucky, and, being returned to 
the Legislature, narrowly escaped a seat in the 
United States Senate. Retiring from politics, 
Dr. Green was elected president of the Short- 
line Railroad, whose affairs he conducted and 
whose sale he negotiated. After this he accept- 
ed the invitation of his old colleagues in the 
board of the Western Union to resume his post 
of first vice-president, which he filled to the 
death of Mr. OrTON, succeeding him as presi- 
dent ad interim. The recent action of the board 
makes him permanent president,-and caps the 
climax of a career which from the first has been 
full of brilliant successes. Dr. GREEN is in his 
sixty-first year, though he has the appearance of 
a much younger man. In a social way, and un- 
der most unobtrusive manners, he is a gentle- 
man of many genial traits and accomplishments. 
As an after-diuner speaker or as a maker of con- 
tracts, as a stern man of affairs or as an amiable 
companion, he has few equals. Kentucky is 
~_— proud of such a contribution to the busy 
world,’ 
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A tezetric storm of wind and rain, October 28, did 
great damage in New York, New Jersey, and Penneyl- 
vania. In Philadelphia hundreds of buildings were 
blown down or unroofed, and many church steeples 
were demolished. In the same city eight persons are 
reported to have been killed and seventy-five wounded, 
On the coast the gale was equally severe. In Chesa- 
peake Bay thirty or forty vessels were driven ashore, 
and the steamer Express, from Baltimore, was blown 
to pieces, and twenty lives were lost. As far as heard 
from, fifty persons were killed on land and sea. 

The Massachusetts Greenbackers, October 28, com- 

leted their State ticket by nominating the following : 

jeutenant-Governor, John F. Arnoid; Secretary of 
State, Weston Howland; State Treasurer, H. B. Sar- 
gent; State Auditor, D. J. King. 

Rear-Admiral Hiram Paulding, the senior flag-officer 
on the retired list of the United States navy, died of 
heart-disease, at Huntington, L. L., October 20. He 
was eighty-one years old. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar Eastern Question : Bessarabia was surrendered 
to Russia October 21. The same day Prince Lobanoff 
informed Safvet Pasha that the Russians would not 
retreat from their present positions at Midia, Visa, 
Lule-Bourgas, and Tchiflik-Koi until some arrangement 
is made concerning the Christian fugitives who are 
a the Russian army. The Turks are close to 
these points, and have a strong force at Tchoria. It 
is not true that the Russians hold Tchataldja, Prince 
Lobanoff likewise reiterated the statement that the 
Russians will not quit Adrianople until after the sign- 
ing of a definitive treaty. The London Times's Vien- 
na dispatch says the most essential points in the defin- 
itive treaty between Russia and Turkey, namely, the 
war indemnity and the time for the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, are still unsettled.—Prince Dondou- 
koff-Korsakoff has arrived at Sophia, where the cen« 
tral government of Bulgaria is to be established, in- 
stead of at Tirnova. meral Stolipin has been in- 
trusted with the administration of East Roumelia, with 
the powers of Governor-General.—On October % the 
Sultan si and delivered to the British minister, Sir 
Austen Layard, a modified scheme for reforms in Asia 
Minor.—A council of ministers, at which Baker Pasha 
was present, m held to consider the Bulgarian 
insurrectionary movement near Salonica. The Bulga- 
rian militia from Sophia have destroyed Yenikoi, in 
Roumelia, and six surrounding Mussuiman villages, 
and have blockaded the roads. Samakov forms the 
centre of the movement.—In a speech at Wolver- 
hampton, October 23, Sir Stafford Northcote admitted 
that he was not able to say that he was eure there 
would not be a renewal of war. It was impossible 
to ignore the fact, he said, that difficulties were be- 
ing raised against the execution of certain parts of 
the Treaty of Berlin, He declared that he wished to 
impress on the powers who signed the treaty, and 
above all on the Sultan, the importance of not per+ 
mitting this great work to be in vain. 

The Ameer'’s reply is unconciliatory and unsatisfac- 








tory. The substance of his message to the Viceroy ia, 
“You may do your worst, and the issve is in God's 
hands.”—The Bombay Gazette anuounces that the ad- 
vance upon Cabool has been postponed until next 
year, with a view of more effectually coercing the 
Ameer than by a mere dash at the present time.—Sev- 


eral members of the Russian mission will remain at 
Cabool until further orders. The St. Petersburg Golos 
declares that although England may seek redress from 
the Ameer if she be victorious, the fate of Afghanistan 
must not be decided without the consent of Russia. 

The German Reichstag, October 19, adopted the 
whole of the Anti-socialist Bil) by a vote of 221 to 149, 
Both sections of the Conservatives and National Lib- 
erals, with some Independent Liberals, voted in its fa- 
vor. Prince Bismarck then read the message closin 
the Reichstag. He said the aes armed with 
this measure, would make a determined effort to cure 
the prevalent disease. If it was not able to succeed in 
two and a half years, the government hoped to obtain 
further concessions.—Pursuant to the provisions of 
the bill the police have dissolved four clubs in Berlin, 

Herr Ghiczy, the Ministerialist candidate, has been 
re-elected President of the Hungarian Chamber of 
Deputies, by 144 majority. 

Cardinal Paul Cullen, Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Dublin, died October &, in his seventy-sixth year. 

The entire Italian cabinet resigned October 22. Lieu- 
tenant-General Bonelli has accepted the Ministry of 
War, and Signor Cairoli takes the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in the new cabinet. 

A disastrous railroad accident occurred at Pont y 
Pridd, in Wales, October 20, Twelve persons were 
killed and forty wounded. 

A royal order of the King of Spain, dated Septem- 
ber 12, 1878, is promulgated, which directs that a fugi- 
tive slave named Forrer, who made his way to Madrid, 
where he applied for documents to save himeelf from 
the consequences of his flight in case he should return 
to Cuba, shall be declared free. The order directs, fur- 
thermore, that henceforth if -m | slave, from whatever 
cause, shall enter the territorial or maritime jurisdic- 
tion of Spain, or of any of her colonies or possessions 
outside of the island of Cuba, such slave shal! be de- 
clared free; and all children born of slave mothers, 
after the latter have touched the soil of Spain outside 
of Cuba, shall also be declared free. The owners of 
slaves liberated by the order will be duly indemnified, 
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THE HILTON TROPHY. 

THE International Military Contest Ps a new 

ature on this year’s programme at reedmoor, 
. ry he result was looked for with eager interest. 
os bony yen to one team of twelve from the Unit- 
V hates troops serving in each of the three mili- 
tary divisions of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Mis- 
cour, to a team from the United States navy, 
from the uniformed National Guard or militia of 
the several States or Territories, including the 
pistrict of Columbia. England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and each of the provinces of Canada, 
ond all other separate powers, were entitled to 
enter the following teams: one from the regular 
service of such powers, one from the militia, one 
from the volunteers, one from the navy; the 
members of each team to be bona fide members of 
the branch of service which they msy represent, 
and to shoot in undress uniforms ; the teams to 
be selected in such manner as might be prescribed 
by the military authorities of their respective 
countries or States, and must, if required, be cer- 
tified to as being such authorized representatives. 
Weapon, any regulation military rifle in use by 
the State or government whose team may shoot 
it; ammunition, not prescribed ; distances, 200, 
500, and 600 yards, seven rounds at each range ; 
position, standing at the first, and any allowed in 
military practice at the other two ranges. There 
were five entries—the Department of the Atlantic, 
US.A., Department of the Missouri, U.S.A., State 
of New York, State of New Jersey, and State of 
Connecticut. Unfortunately no team from abroad 
was entered—not even the Canadians, who were ex- 
pected—and the contest lay between United States 
regulars and State militia-men. There were three 
prizes—first, a trophy presented by ex-Judge Hen- 
ry Hiton, of this city, to be shot for annually at 
Creedmoor, or such other range as the National 
Rifle Association shall select, to be held during the 
year by the chief of the branch of the service to 
which the winning team may belong, and to be 
returned at the expiration of the twelve months 
next ensuing tu the National Rifle Association ; 
the second prize, consisted of a badge, to be pre- 
sented to each member of the winning team ; the 
third, of such prizes as might subsequently be 
announced. The New York militia-men carried 
the day, beating not only the other two States, 
but the regulars as well. The best individual 
shooting of the day was done by Grorce Wuire, 
of Oswego, New York, who made a 95 out of a 
possible 105. The scores of the teams were as 
follows, out of a possible 1260: 





200 500 





1 a | 000 | Total 

Teams. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards. Si 
New York ......cccs0e- [345 | 870 | 829 | 1044 
Connecticut .........60. | 345 | 881 237 | 913 
ew SOE 5 ccasvcineess | 830 | 801 | 287 


868 
Dep. Atlantic (regulars).| 312 | 311 | 239 862 
| Dep. Missouri (regulars).| 303 | 27 224 803 





The trophy was designed and made by Messrs. 
Trraxy & Co., of this city. The material is 


chiefly of base metals, iron and copper, lighted 
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The centre is an Indian buffalo-hunting scene, in 


strong repoussé worked in iron. The entire piece 


The design is novel and the effect is superb. 





THE SOLDIERS’ FRIEND. 


THE monument erected to the memory of the 
late Vice-President Henry Witson in the rear of 
the chapel at the Soldiers’ Home, Washington, 
D. C., is a fitting tribute of gratitude from the 





THE MONUMENT TO HENRY WILSON.—[From a 
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up and enriched by inlays of silver and gold. | voted friends, As chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Senate for twelve years, from 1861 
to 1873, he never failed to stand by the brave 
is very large, and will require three men to carry | defenders of the Union. In recognition of these 
services the enlisted men at Fort Vancouver, 
Washington Territory, started the subscriptions 
January 28, 1876, and the various regiments of 
the army soon gathered sufficient money, and a 
month ago the monument was completed. 
of granite, and is five feet high, and seven feet 

six inches by four feet three inches at the base. 

It is a chaste and substantial structure, and is 

the work of D, M‘Menamin & Co., of Washington, 

army of the United States to one of its most de- | D.C. On the front face, in large raised letters, | 
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is the inseription : “‘ Henry W1zson, the Soldiers’ 
Friend ;’’ on the opposite face: “ Erected by the 
Enlisted Men of the Army;” and on the end: 
“ Died, Vice-President of the United States, No- 
vember 22, 1875.” The executive committee— 
viz., the General, Lieutenant-General, and the three 
Major-Generals of the army—approved the plan, 
which was executed by Genera] Benjamin ALVorRD, 
Paymaster-General and custodian of the Monu- 
ment Fund. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S DEPARTURE. 

Ir is perfectly safe to say that no Governor. 
General of Canada has ever enjoyed a greater 
degree of popularity than its late Viceroy, Lord 
Durrerin, whose departure from the Dominion is 
universally regretted. The scene of parting was 
a remarkable one. The morning of October 19, 
on which his ExceHency sailed from Quebec, bore 
one of the severest storms of the season. ' The 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind lashed the riv- 
er into foaming waves; nevertheless, thousands 
of citizens thronged the streets and gathered on 
the Queen’s Wharf Terrace to say farewell. 

The guard of honor on the wharf was com- 
posed of B Battery and the Eighth Royal Volun- 
teer Rifles, with the city and river police. A 
brilliant staff of officers and the Mayor and city cor- 
poration received the Governor-General, and con 
ducted him to a pavilion, where were assembled 
General Sir Parrick MacpovGaLt, commander of 
the forces (who will administer the Canadian gov- 
ernment until the arrival of the Marquis of Lorne), 
Lady MacpovGatt, Sir Jonw A. Macponap, and 
the following Dominion ministers: Honorables 
Messrs. LaneGevin and Pore, of Prince Edward 
Island ; Senators AIkeNs, MAckENzIF, and BoweL, 
and Premier Joy, of the Province of Qu bee; and 
Honorables Messrs. Cuacveav, Ross, and Lane 
LIER; Dean Sranzey, Senator Macrnerson, and 
other distinguished persons. The Mayor, in the 
name of the citizens, presented a farewell ad- 
dress to Lord Durrerix, thanking him particu- 
larly for the interest manifested by him in city 
affairs, its embellishment and educational institu 
tions. His Excellency promised to send his reply 
to the Mayor. Having chatted a few minutes 
with Dean Sranuey, Sir Joun A. Macponap, and 
General Macpovga.t, and shaken hands with num- 
bers of those present, the Governor-General em- 
barked on a steam-launch amid indescribable ap- 
plause, and was conveyed on board H.M.S. Sirius. 
In view of the fearful gale, it was deemed inad- 
visable for Lord Durrerin to tranship down the 
river, as originally intended, and after staying 
half an hour on the frigate, he was conveyed on 
board the steam-ship Polynesian, amid the boom- 
ing of cannon from the citadel and frigates. All 
this time the rain fell heavily, yet thousands of 
enthusiastic citizens lined the ramparts of the 
terrace, the Governor's Garden, and all points 
overlooking the river, in the cold and wet. Her 
Majesty’s steamers Argus and Sirius weighed 
anchor at half past 11 a.m., and proceeded with 
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the Polynesian down the river. Several steamers 
loaded with passengers and carrying bands of 
music, despite the heavy weather, followed the 
mail-steamer twenty miles down the river, where 
a final hearty farewell was given. 

The Right Hon. Frepertck Tempce BLack- 
woop, first Earl of Dufferin (and fifth Baron), 
K.C.B., ete., was born in June, 1826. He was 
educated at Eton and at Christ-church, Oxford. 
He succeeded to his father’s honors while still in 
his minority, in July, 1841. He was a Lord-in- 
waiting on her Majesty under Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL’s first administration, and again in 1854-58. 
In the month of February, 1855, he was specially 
attached to the mission undertaken by Lord JoHN 
Russet to Vienna, and in 1860 he was sent by 
Lord Patmerston as British Commissioner to 
Syria, in order to make inquiries in relation to 
the massacre of Christians in the East, and for 
his services on that occasion was nominated on 
his return a K.C.B., Civil Division. He acted as 
Under-Secretary of State for India from 1864 to 
the early part of 1866, and as Under-Secretary 
for War from the latter date to the following 
June. On the advent of Mr. GiapstonE to place, 
in December, 1868, he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He was created an 
English Baron in 1850, nominated a Knight of 
St. Patrick in 1868, sworn a Privy Councillor in 
1868, and has held the Lord-Lieutenancy of the 
County of Down since 1864. He was raised to 
the Earldom in the autumn of 1871. : 

His lordship is also known as an author. In 
1846-47, at the time of the famine, he went from 
Oxford to Ireland to inquire into the state of 
things among the Irish peasantry, and on his re- 


turn wrote an account of matters in that island 
which caused no small stir in university circles 
and among other readers. In 1859 he made a 
yachting voyage to Iceland, a well-known narra- 
tive of which expedition he published in the fol- 
lowing year under the title of Letters from High 
Latitudes. He has also published other works in 
light literature ; infer alia, a satire on high life in 
the nineteenth century, entitled Zhe Honorable 
Im} ulsia Gushington. 

The good wishes of hosts of friends wil! follow 


him to his new field of labor in the island of Cy- 
prus, where the honorable and responsible post 
of Chief Commissioner under the British govern- 
ment awaits him. The admirable portraits of the 
late Governor-General and his no less popular 


wife the Countess of Dufferin, together with the 
Hon. Mrs. LirrteTon and the members of Lord 


Dvurreriy’s siaff, are given on our first page. 


“WITH PRIDE UPON HER 
BROW.” 


Mr. Appey’s picture on page 896 is a good ex- 
ample of this artist’s power to invest a common 
situation with uncommon interest. The first im- 
pression that this picture makes upon the mind 
is one of the intense reality of the situation. The 
second impression is the sense of the intense feel- 
ing expressed. The maiden, embodying the act- 
ive power of the picture, stands alone, and occu- 
pies half (she seems to occupy all) of the fore- 
ground, The other figures are passive to the 
operation of this power, which is strongest, evi- 
dently, in the heart of the youth nearest her, and 
weakens to the point of indifference in the boys 
whose game goes on undisturbed, and in the mild- 
ly attentive and somewhat enigmatical cat at the 
other extremity. The scene is an old-fashioned 
country inn, where idlers gather to while away the 
dullness of the hour. The spiritual distance be- 
tween the central figure and the others is thus 
increased—perhaps the younger witnesses of the 
maidenly pride which steps before them were her 
early playfellows, and one at least may have be- 
come (in a past how far removed now!) some- 
thing nearer than a playmate. It may be his 
last look at this semblance of an unattainable 
heaven, for the ‘bundle at his side suggests that 
he is ‘ton the move.” We will not attempt to 
limit the interpretations of the picture. Its ef- 
fectiveness and the variety of expression in the 
four faces in the background are apparent at a 
glance. 

Mr. Appey, in his recent pictures in Harper's 
Magazine, has given many instances of his pe- 
culiar power to make the apparent!y common- 
place unusually interesting. His picture entitled 
“Stratton’s”—one of the illustrations oi the pa- 
per on Long Island in the October number—is a 
capital example of this kind of artistic strength. 
It shows only an old barn, some rabbits, and a 
sunset, but it is more impressive than many land- 
scapes that have been called masterpieces. 


STRANGE ANIMAL FRIENDSHIPS. 
Wuy married folk, so ill-mated as to agree 
only to differ, should be said to lead a cat-and- 
dog life, is not very clear, since those household 
pets, being intelligent, affectionate, cheerful, and 
sociable creatures, very frequently contrive to 
live harmoniously enough together. The Aston 
Hall cat, that ate, associated, and slept with a 
huge blood-hound, only did what innumerable 
cats have done. Such companionships are too 
common to be reckoned among strange animal 
friendships, sucli as that most singular instance 
of attachment between two animals of opposite 
natures and habits related to Mr. Jesse by a per- 
son on whose veracity he could depend. The 
narrator boasted the proprietorship of an alliga- 
tor which had become so tame tht it would fol- 
low him up and down stairs, while it was so 
fond of his cat’s society that when she lay down 
before the fire the alligator’ followed suit, made 
a pillow of puss, and went off to sleep; and when 
awake the reptile was only happy so long as puss 
was somewhere near, turning morose and ill-tem- 
pered whenever she left it to its own devices. 
Many equine celebrities have delighted in fe- 
Jine companions, following in this the example 


of their notable ancestor, the Godolphin Arab, 
between whom and a black cat an intimate friend- 
ship existed for years, a friendship that came to 
a touching end; for when that famous steed died 
his old companion would not leave the body, and 
when it had seen it put under-ground crawled 
slowly away to a hay-loft, and refusing to be com- 
forted, pined away, and died. 

A gentleman in Sussex had a cat which show- 
ed the greatest affection for a young blackbird 
which was given to her by a stable-boy for food 
a day or two after she had been deprived of her 
kittens. She tended it with the greatest care; 
they became inseparable companions, and no 
mother could show a greater fondness for her 
offspring than she did for the bird. 

Lemmery shut up a cat and several mice to- 
gether in a cage. The mice in time got to be 
very friendly, and plucked and nibbled at their 
feline friend. When any of them grew trouble- 
some, she would gently box their ears, A Ger- 
man magazine tells of a M. Hecart who placed a 
tame sparrow under the protection of a wild-cat. 
Another cat attacked the sparrow, which was at 
the most critical moment rescued by its protect- 
or. During the sparrow’s subsequent illness its 
natural foe watched over it with great tender- 
ness. The same authority gives an instance of a 
cat trained like a watch-dog to keep guard over a 
yard containing a hare, some sparrows, black- 
birds, and partridges. 

A pair of carriage-horses taken to water at a 
stone trough, then standing at one end of the 
Manchester Exchange, were followed by a dog 
that was in the habit of lying in the stall of one 
of them. Ashe bolled on in front the creat- 
ure was suddenly attacked by a mastiff far too 
strong for his power of resistance, and it would 
have gone hard with him but for the unlooked- 
for intervention of his stable companion, which, 
breaking loose from the man who was leading it, 
made for the battling dogs, and with one well- 
delivered kick seni the mastiff into a cooper’s 
cellar, and then quietly returned to the trough 
and finished its drink. In very sensible fashion, 
too, did Mrs. Bland’s half-Danish dog Traveller 
show his affection for his mistress’s pet pony. 
The latter had been badly hurt, and when well 
enough to be turned into a field, was visited there 
by its fair owner and regaled with carrots and 
other delicacies, Traveller, for his part, never 
failing to fetch one or two windfall apples from 
the garden, laying them on the grass before the 
pony, and hailing its enjoyment of them with the 
liveliest demonstrations of delight. 

That such relations should exist between the 
horse and the dog seems natural enough. But 
that a horse should be hail-fellow with a hen ap- 
pears too absurd to be true; yet we have Gilbert 
White’s word for it that a horse, lacking more 
suitable companions, struck up a great friendship 
with a hen, and displayed immense gratification 
when she rubbed against his legs and clucked a 
greeting, while he moved about with the greatest 
caution lest he might trample on his “ little, little 
friend.” 

Colonel Montagu tells of a pointer which, after 
being well beaten for killing a Chinese goose, 
was further punished by having the murdered 
bird tied to his neck—a penance that entailed 
his being constantly attended by the defunct’s 
relict. Whether he satisfied her that he repent- 
ed the cruel deed is more than we know; but 
after a little while the pointer and the goose 
were on the best of terms, living under the same 
roof, feeding out of one trough, occupying the 
same straw bed; and when the dog went on duty 
in the field, the goose filled the air with her lam- 
entations for his absence. 

A New Zealand paper says: “There is a dog 
at Taupo, and also a young pig, and these two af- 
ford a curious example of animal sagacity and 
confidence in the bona fides of each other. These 
two animals live at the native pah on the oppo- 
site side of Tapuaeharuru, and the dog discovered 
some happy hunting grounds on the other side, 
and informed the pig. The pig, being only two 
months old, informed the dog that he could not 
swim across the river, which at that spot de- 
bouches from the lake, but that in time he hoped 
to share the adventures of his canine friend. 
The dog settled the difficulty. He went into the 
river, standing up to his neck in water, and 
crouched down; the pig got on his back, clasp- 
ing his neck with his forelegs. The dog then 
swam across, thus carrying his chum over. Reg- 
ularly every morning the two would in this way 
go across and forage around Tapuaeharuru, re- 
turning to the pah at night; and if the dog was 
ready to go home before the pig, he would wait 
till his friend came down to be ferried over. The 
truth of this story is vouched for by several who 
have watched the movements of the pair for 
some weeks past.” . 

St. Pierre pronounced the mutual attachment 
displayed between a lion at Versailles and a dog 
to be one of the most touching exhibitions nature 
could offer to the speculations of the philosopher. 
Such exhibitions are by no means rare. Captive 
lords of the forest and jungle have often admit- 
ted dogs to their society, and lived on affection- 
ate terms with them. Not long ago an ailing 
lioness in the Dublin Zoological Gardens was so 
tormented by the rats nibbling her toes that a 
little terrier was introduced into the cage. His 
entrance elicited a sulky growl from the invalid; 
but seeing the visitor toss a rat in the air and 
catch it with a killing snap as it came down, she 
at once came to the sensible conclusion that the 
dog’s acquaintance was worth cultivating. Coax- 
ing the terrier to her side, she folded her paw 
round him and took him to her breast; and there 

he rested every night afterward, ready to pounce 
upon any raj daring to disturb the slumbers of 
the lioness. 

A visitor at the Regent’s Park Zoological Gar- 
dens watched with no little amusement the an- 
tics of a dog, that was evidently quite at home in 





a cage occupied by a tiger and tigress, The no- 





ble pair of beasts were reclining side by side, the 
tiger’s tail hanging over the side of their couch. 
The dog, unable to resist the temptation, laid hold 
of it with his teeth and pulled with a will; and 
spite of sundry gentle remonstrances on the part 
of the owner of the tail, persisted until he elicited 
a very deep growl of disapproval. Then he let 
go, sprang upon the tiger’s back, curled himself 
up, and went off to sleep. Such friendships are, 
it must be owned, liable to come to a tragic end- 
ing, like that recorded by an ancient writer, who 
tells how a lion, a dog, and a bear lived together 
for a long time on the most affectionate terms, 
until the dog accidentally putting the bear out of 
temper, had the life put out of his body; where- 
upon Leo, enraged at losing his favorite, set upon 
Bruin and made an end of him too, 





ON THE RIGHI. 


At the time when the three Tells met at Griitli, 
when the lowly were crushed and the proud had 
it all their own way, when, in fact, the land was 
groaning under the arbitrary and oppressive rule 
of Austrian governors, it happened that there 
were three pious sisters dwelling at Art, whose 
beauty had attracted the notice of the profligate 
and tyrannical lord of Schwanau, who persecuted 
them cruelly, until it seemed that no other means 
of escape remained open to them save flight. Ac- 
cordingly, one night they made their way up into 
the then pathless wilderness on the Righi, and 
went on until they came to a spot just above 
Weggis, where a murmuring spring of cold wa- 
ter gushes forth from the cracks in the breccia 
rock. Here they determined to remain, and here 
they built themselves a miserable hut of bark. 
How long they managed to live in this seclusion, 
with no food but berries and roots, and no soci- 
ety but that of the wild animals of the forest, no 
one knows; but nothing more was heard of them 
in the valley, and it was not known whether they 
were alive or dead. It is certain, however, that 
they must have been long dead when the cow- 
keepers of the mountain began to notice that 
three small, pale, glimmering lights appeared ev- 
ery night above a certain spot in the wood; and 
when at length curiosity induced them to go and 
see what was the meaning of it, they found the 
bodies of the three sisters turned into mummies 
and lying by the side of the spring. A chapel 
dedicated to the Archangel Michael was built on 
the spot, and the spring was thenceforth known 
as the Sisters’ Fountain; and, thanks to the arch- 
angel, the mountain was freed entirely and for- 
ever from all noxious vermin and poisonous an- 
imals. 

The story of the three sisters was spread abroad 
by. the herdsmen, and was soon well known every 
where; and a few pious souls would make a pil- 
grimage to the chapel and spring, the miraculous 
healing powers of which were very soon discov- 
ered. Herdsmen, peasants, and pilgrims were the 
first to come, and they would say their prayers 
before the picture of the “ Virgin of the Cold 
Bath ;” and if any one was troubled by an inter- 
mittent fever or any nervous complaint, he would 
dip himself three times in the ice-cold water which 
was collected in a wooden trough, and would go 
down the mountain again firmly believing that he 
had been healed. Thus it was that people’s eyes 
began to be directed toward the Righi, and the 
“Cold Bath” acquired notoriety. 

Some time later, in the year 1593, a monk, who 
was collecting herbs on the eastern side of the 
mountain, where it slopes down toward Lowerz, 
chanced to discover another spring, on the spot 
now called the Righi Scheideck. This was of acid 
mineral water, and soon became as celebrated as 
the other. The old mountain was beginning to 
get a name. 

Prosaic individuals, indeed, relegate the monk 
and his herbs to the realm of fancy, and declare 
that, as a matter of fact, the spring was discov- 
ered by some workmen who were employed at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century in build- 
ing a small house at Scheideck for the accom- 
modation of persons wishing to undergo the 
whey cure, or something of that sort. Chancing 
to leave the axes, with which they had been fell- 
ing trees, all night in the open air, they found 
them in the morning covered with rust, owing to 
the mineral water with which the ground was 
saturated, and thus their attention was drawn to 
the existence of the spring. 

The old mountain was now no longer left in 
solitude, and his visitors became more numerous 
still when, in 1689, a chapel was built by a pious 
counsellor, of Art, to the east of the chapel at 
the Cold Bath, in a deep narrow valley which 
runs up the mountain diagonally from southeast 
to northwest. It was intended at first for the 
benefit of the herdsmen who pasture their cattle 
on the Righi Alps in the summer-time; and the 
little house which he built in addition served as 
a summer and winter dwelling for a few Capu- 
chin monks. The chapel was consecrated by the 
papal nuncio in 1690, and pilgrimages to it speed- 
ily became so frequent that it was found neces- 
sary to build a larger chapel some thirty years 
later. The place was called Klésterli, the “lit- 
tle convent.” 

As plenary indulgence was promised by Popes 
Clement XII. and Pius VI. to all who should as- 
cend the Righi, the sacred mountain was thronged. 
But the pilgrimage was by no means a pleasant 
one in those days, as, when he reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, the pilgrim found no pro- 
vision whatever made for his comfort, and every 
body had to find accommodation as best he might. 
This inconvenience of course made itself espe- 
cially felt on high days and holidays; on the 
vigils of great festivals ; on St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day, when the cow-keepers’ festival took place ; 
on the 5th August, when the feast of the “Queen 
of the Mountain” was held; and on the 6th Sep- 
tember. On these occasions the mountain was 
thronged with pilgrims, and its former seclusion 
was invaded by the sound of chanting and ring- 





ing of bells, while sacred banners waved from 
its summit, and dancing and drinking contri}yy. 
ted to the general animation and hilarity, Even 
80 lately as the middle of the last century the 
arrangements of the bathing establishment a; 
the Righi Kaltbad, or Cold Bath, were extreme] 
primitive. J. G. Sulzer, one of the first person, 
who travelled in Switzerland, says: “The Cold 
Bath is a square place shut in on three sides by 
a wall of rock, and on the fourth by a hermit’s 
hut. In the middle there is a wooden bath, which 
is kept constantly full of water by a spring which 
issues forth from between two rocks. The water 
is very cold and pure, and quite free from any 
mineral taint. The people who use this bath 
keep all their clothes on while they sit in it,” 

Scarcely any one, however, as yet ascended the 
mountain for its own sake, to see the sunriso 
from the top, or to admire the surrounding land. 
scape. AJl who came had some practical end jn 
view, for it had not yet entered people’s heads to 
be enthusiastic about the beauties of Nature, and 
neither young men nor young women knew what 
it was to feel their eyes filled with tears as they 
gazed into the bright pure world of snowy mount. 
ains, saw the sun rise over the purple mountains 
of Appenzell and touch the Bernese Alps with 
his glowing finger, or watched the moon as she 
bathed the whole valley beneath in her soft misty 
radiance. Visitors in those days came to drink 
whey or obtain indulgence, and the fame of the 
Righi had not yet reached its culminating point; 
indeed, a change in people’s minds was necessary 
before it could do so. 

In 1729 Haller had written his poem called 
“The Alps,” and though involved and pedantic 
in style, it did not fail of its object, which was to 
draw attention to the Alps, and to induce people 
to visit Switzerland. But the effect produced by 
Rousseau’s romance, La Nowvelle Héloise, which 
appeared in 1761, was far more powerful, for 
from it people learned something of the pure and 
elevated enjoyment to be derived from inter- 
course with Nature as she is to be found among 
the Alps, and cultivated minds throughout Eu- 
rope were profoundly impressed. Thenceforth 
Western Switzerland became a favorite resort 
with sentimental souls ; but the rest of the coun- 
try remained an almost unknown land, until it 
was discovered by Saussiire and Ebel. The first 
of these won and opened up the region of the 
High Alps, with its peaks and glaciers and icy 
deserts; the second, a German physician and 
naturalist, belonging to Neumark, explored and 
wrote descriptions of the whole of Switzerland, 
including both the country and its inhabitants in 
his researches, and thereby induced thousands to 
visit it and judge for themselves of its attractions. 

Ebel’s name is, moreover, intimately connected 
with the history of the Righi; for, besides assist- 
ing in the preparation of numerous maps and 
panoramas of Switzerland, he took the first pan- 
orama of the Righi under his especial surveillance. 
He, too, was the first to recognize the importance of 
the Righi Culm, or culminating point of the Righi, 
and the future in store for it; and it was he who 
advised the innkeeper of Klésterli, Martin Biirgi, 
whose family are now millionaires, to build an inn 
on the summit. A cottage was first of all built 
there in 1815, and the next year an uncomforta- 
ble little mountain inn, with about a dozen beds 
in it, was erected by the aid of contributions from 
various places, more especially Ziirich. 

The next great impression was produced by 
Schiller’s grand poem “ William Tell.” Every one 
was anxious to see the place in which the scene 
was laid, and as soon as peace was restored after 
the battle of Waterloo visitors began to arrive in 
shoals. People wanted to see and admire the 
grand beauty of the landscape, and to refresh 
their spirits by the contemplation of the sublime 
and mighty mountains. Then, too, they joyfully 

ized the fact that lungs which had been 
choked with the dust of cities, and poisoned with 
the vapors which are bred in the plain, might de- 
rive great benefit from the fresh pure air of the 
Alps; and so the signal was given, and from the 
north of Europe to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean “Switzerland and the Righi” became the gen- 
eral watch-words. 

Such being the case, of course it was necessary 
to make arrangements for the proper reception 
and accommodation of these numerous visitors, 
and the old mountain became the scene of ener- 
getic preparations. One inn arose after another ; 
Swiss speculators were not slow in making the 
most of the wealth which the foreigners brought 
with them into the country ; and the two together 
set a crown of gold on the head of the old Righi. 
What people long for when they are young, they 
sometimes get in superabundance when they are 
old. Fame had come to the Righi at last, and per- 
haps the spirit of the mountain had a little too 
much of it; but he could not rid himself of his 
guests, now that he had once summoned them, 
and so, leaving them in undisputed possession of 
his dominions, he crept away into one of his huge 
caverns, perhaps the Stigelfattbalm, where he still 
remains, and is said to play all sorts of tricks 
such as gnomes delight in. 

But people became more importunate than 
ever; and in the year 1871 they began to gird 
the mountain’s decaying body with iron rails. 
The panting steam-engine now climbs up !'* 
southern side, whistling shrilly as it goes, and 
there is a railway station on the spot where the 
three sisters once dwelt, far apart from the world, 
in their little bark hut. A telegraph wire, tov, 
winds round the rocks to warn the proud hotel- 
keepers on the summit of the approach of visit- 
ors from all quarters of the world. But even 
this was found not to be enough, and since the 
summer of 1875 another railway has been con- 
structed along the northern slope, beginning *t 
Art and terminating at the Righi Culm. Starting 
from Art at mid-day, the traveller may reach the 
Hotel Schreiber, have his a Foam amd 
by two o’clock to begin stu - 
"ir we open any of the old cuide-books—Lutz s 
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- to Switzerland for the Year 1822, for 
pone tebe inns pte ee particular- 
ly the Ox and the White Horse ; and we see from 

old Badeker that, even so lately as twenty 
years ago, there were no such grand hotels as 
there are at present, neither were the charges at 
all extravagant. The number of the hotels is 
now doubled, and the charges have doubled too. 
In 1856, at the Righi Culm hotel you could have 
a bedroom for a franc and a half or two francs ; 
preakfast, a frane and a half ; table d’héte, with- 
out wine, three francs ; wine, two to three francs; 
but now you have to pay three to six francs for 
a room, four to five franes for table @héte without 
wine, three to five francs for wine. In those 
days about fifteen or twenty thousand visitors 
would ascend the mountain in the course of the 
summer, but in 1875 the numbers amounted to 
eighty thousand, and that in an unfavorable sea- 
son. The hotel proprietors hope that the num- 
bers will increase yet more; and if they do, it is 
a question whether the two thousand beds, which 
is the aggregate number furnished by all the ho- 
tels on the Righi, will be sufficient to supply the 
needs of the great army of admirers, 








THE HARVEST SHEAF. 


Tnere’s a lonely sheaf in the harvest field 
That weary hands have bound, 

And left for many a day and night 
Alone on the stony ground. 

Some tired heart must have vainly looked 
For a harvest of peace and love, 

To gather at last but the hopes that died 
"Neath the clouds which gathered above. 


All over the world there are harvest fields, 
And in some the reapers are gay; 

In others the sowers with tear-blind eyes 
Turn empty-handed away. 

O Summer, why scatter thy sunbeams bright 
Only for some who sow, 

While there are hearts where the grains of joy 
Are struggling through clouds to grow! 


But the lonely sheaf in the harvest field 
That some weary hand has bound 

Will stand through shadow and cloud and rain 
Alone on the rugged ground, 

Till the patient sower himself grows ripe 
For the harvest of heaven above, 

And is gathered home by the Father’s hand 
And saved by the Father's love. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


NOVEMBER. 


Sunday, 10.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 1T.—Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %4.—Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 30.—St. Andrew. 


Jesvuitic astuteness is too often successful in 
carrying out its schemes, but now and then it is 
ex , and when exposed aqgees hes con- 
temptible. The Poughkeepsie Board of Educa- 
tion in 1873 took under their care several Cath- 
olic parish schools, on condition that there 
should be no sectarian instruction given during 
school-hours. This year the same arrangement 
came very near being made in School District 
No. 6 of Yonkers; fortunately a popular vote 
forbade it. There has been in the hands of the 
Yonkers School Board for four years a letter of 
the Rev. P. F. M‘Sweeny, Catholic priest of 
Poughkeepsie, to the Rev. A. A. Lrn@s, a broth- 
er priest of Yonkers, in which the inner mean- 
ing of the Poughkeepsie arrangement is reveal- 
ed. The letter is a masterpiece of ite kind. 
There is first a public agreement with the Board 
of Education, by which they lease the Catholic 
school building, and agree to open therein a 
public school, ‘‘ said school to be entirely under 
their control the same as any other school.”’ 
There is then a private agreement with the board 
to the effect that “ the nominations of teachers 
are to be made by the pastor before their public 
appointment by the board.” The result is, says 
Father M‘Sweenry in his letter, that “the schools 
are just as Catholic as ever, and yet the board 
can inspect them ut any time, and they will find 
nothing except what is lawful.”” Exactly: the 
schools will seem to be one thing, and are really 
quite another ; and Father M‘SwEeEny, no doubt, 
admires his skill in evading the law. We ques- 
tion, however, if in this position he appears ad- 
mirable to honest-minded people. 





Mr. Moopy has had a conference with the pas- 
tors of Baltimore, where he now is. He inform- 
ed them that he was in good health, and offered, 
if they were willing, to hold one service each 
day. ‘He had come,” he said, “‘to Baltimore 
for the winter to study; that he had preached 
over and over again all his sermons; that they 
had been published very extensively, and that 
he must try and pour a little water into his ex- 
hausted pond.”? It used to be said of WHITE- 
FIELD that he needed to preach a sermon forty 
times to give it its greatest effectiveness ; but the 
days of WHITEFIELD were not the days of re- 
porters, 





The National Convention of Methodist Local 
Preachers, which opened at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, October 26, represents a constituency of 
12,587 laymen, who preach without compensa- 
tion or settlement over congregations. The es- 
Says expected were on “The Work of Local 
Preachers ;” “Representative Local Preachers 
and their Work in Old Times in the Baltimore 
Conference ;” “ The District Conference.” 





Mr. Coor’s lectures in the Tremont Temple, 
Boston, begin November4. The serics is limited 
to twenty. . 





The Protestant Episcopal rs report the 
Congress held at Cincinnati Ste a omghete 
success. The attendance was “‘ unexampled in 
the history of public gatherings at the West.” 
pening addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Bishop Dup.gy, of Southern Ohio, and the Rev. 
Puuiirs Brooxs, “The New Testament Doc- 





trine of Absolution” was the title of a topic 
very fully discussed by Drs. Dz Koven, Goop- 
WIN, THRALL, SULLIVAN, and others. Both sides 
of it were represented. This, the fifth session 
of the Congress, has confirmed the purpose to 

rpetuate it as a means of comparing aud help- 
bg the formation of opinions. 


Another outbreak against Protestant missions 
in Mexico has occurred, this time in the city of 
Puebla. According to the Christian Advocate, 
twenty-six persons were killed by the mob, 
but it is to be hoped that the number is ex- 
aggerated. A Methodist Episcopal mission was 
established several years ago at Puebla, and 
has had much success. The rapid spread of 
Protestantism has excited the hatred of the fa- 
natical part of the city’s Catholic population. 
The house of the Rev. Mr. Dress, the mission- 
ary, was attacked, but the assailants were driven 
off by:soldiers. The priests have been declaim- 
ing for some time against the Protestants. Pres- 
ident Draz, being notified of the facts, has given 
assurance of his purpose to protect the free ex- 
ercise of religion. 


The Rev. A. Toot has left St. James’s, Hatch- 
am, but he has designated a successor of like 
spirit with himself. His choice is the Rev. A. H. 
STANTON, the assistant of Mr. MACKONOCHIE at 
St. Albans, and to him the offer of the living has 
been made. It is reported that the Bishop of 
Rochester will refuse to institute the new = Ava 
and there is a prospect of another lawsuit. Go- 
ing to law grows to be a part of the serious 
work of an English clergyman. Or is it only a 
recreation ? 


The London School Board has not yielded to 
the demand for secularism, pure and simple, in 
state education. In each of its schools there is 
Bible instruction, accompanied with brief re- 
ligious exercises. The denominational schools, 
the rivals of those of the Board, make religious 
instruction a leading feature of their system. 
The number of children in London uiring 
elementary education is estimated at 614,857; 
the voluntary schools provide for 278,928, and 
the Board schools for 186,468. There has been 
in seven years an increase for London of 203,132 
in school sittings. 





It is now a years since the first at- 
tempt was made to reform the degraded dwellers 
in the Five Points of this city. Although the 
entire neighborhood has been improved by the 
appropriation of much of the ground for busi- 
ness purposes, there still remains a large popu- 
lation of the worst sort. Two organizations now 
occupy the field—the Methodist Ladies’ Home 
Missionary oy and the House of Industry, 
founded by the Rev. L. M. Peasgs. Each mis- 
sion has a large building, that of the latter hav- 
ing cost $125,000. Each has schools attended by 
several hundred children, and each does an ex- 
tensive charitable work in feeding, clothing, aad 
sheltering the destitute poor. 





The state religion of Switzerland is decidedly 
mixed, there being six kinds, all recognized, but 
it can hardly be said {_-y~™ by the can- 
tons. The Ev lical is the sole religion of 
part of a ; the Roman Catholic, of Lu- 
cerne, Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, the rest 
of Appenzell, Ticino, and Valais. Both the Evan- 
pads» rome the Roman Catholic are the state re- 
ligions in Glarus, Freiburg, Grisons, Pays de 

aud, Schaffhausen, and St. Gall; the Evangel- 
ical and the Christian Old Catholic, of Berne, 
Geneva, and the city of Basle; the Evangelical, 
Christian Catholic, and Roman Catholic, of Zii- 
rich, Soleure, the canton of Basle, Aargau, and 
Thurgau. In Neufchatel the state holds to four 
religious faiths—Evangelical, Christian Catholic, 
Roman Catholic, and Jewish. The Swiss state 
has an accommodating temper. 





The working-men’s meeting held in Sheffield 
during the session of the English Church Con- 
gress was attended by 3000 working-men. Many 
more, who could not get into Albert Hall, were 
addressed in a place of assembly near by. In 
addressing this meeting the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishops of Carlisle and Manchester 
showed uncommon tact and skill. Bishop Bg- 
DELL, of Ohio, in his paper read before the Con- 
gress, on ‘“*Woman’s Work in the Church,” 
spoke at some length of what has been done by 
Christian women of the United States. 





The statement copied in this Intelligence in 
relation to church-going in Chicago has elicited 
inquiry as to the church-going in this city. Mr. 
Lewis E. Jackson, of the New York Tract So- 
ciety, who has devoted much study to religious 
statistics, states that there are on Manhattan Isl- 
and ‘*489 churches, chapels, and missions of all 
denominations, furnishing accommodations for 
375,000 persons. Of Protestant churches and 
missions there are 396, with sittings for 275,000 
persons. Itissupposed that the Protestant 4 
ulation of the city is from 500,000 to 600,000; 
and as upon the usual calculation not more than 
one-half is able to attend at one time, we may 
conclude that sittings for one-half of the - 
lation would ordinarily be adequate provision, 
The average attendance upon religious services 
in Protestant churches and missions is estima- 
ted at 150,000; the regular and occasional church- 
goers are usually reckoned at 250,000.” These 
may be taken as close estimates; they show an 
average attendance on Protestant church serv- 
ices in this city of more than fifty per cent. of 
their seating capacity. 


The case of Professor RoBERTSON SMITH hay- 
ing been remanded to the Presbytery of Aber- 
deen, the charges have been voted to be ‘“‘irrel- 
evant.’? He is therefore acquitted of holdin 
opinions upon the authorship of the historica 
books of the Old Testament and inspiration 
which contradict the Presbyterian standards. 
The judgment of the Presbytery will now be re- 
viewed by the Synod. 


The Reformed Episcopal Church is making 
progress in England. At a General Synod re- 
cently held, the revised prayer-book and consti- 
tution and canons for Great Britain were adopt- 
ed, and their immediate publication ordered. 
Great Britain has been divided into fourteen 
dioceses, of which the names will be published 
as rapidly as the bishops are consecrated. Serv- 
ices have been organized at Liverpool and other 
important points. Without giving the Reform- 





ed Episcopalians open support, the Rock, of Lon- 
don, takes great pains to chronicle their progress. 

In this country, at a meeting of the Council 
of the Diocese of New York, a resolution was 
adopted declaring unswerving adhesion to the 
doctine of eternal future punishment. The 
Hon. Stewart L. WooprorD, who was presid- 
ing, thereupon offered his resignation as an offi- 
cer; the resignation was not, however, accepted. 





At the close of half of its present financial 
year the American Home Missionary Society re- 
ports itself to be in arrears to its missionaries 
nearly $30,000, The receipts for the six months 
were $13,000 less than in the first half of 1877. 
The falling off is in the item of legacies. 





_ The text of the letter of Lzo XIII. to Cardinal 
Nina on the papal policy has appeared, and con- 
firms the telegraphic account of its contents. 
The negotiations with Germany are spoken of 
as likely to lead to peace. ‘Our words,” says 
LEO, “‘have had the happy result of bringing 
about friendly negotiations, in which our object 
has not been to obtain a mere truce which would 
leave the way open for new conflicts, but once 
these obstacles removed, to secure a real solid 
and ns peace.’’ Toward Italy the tone of 
the Pope is very bitter, although his language 
is guarded. Perhaps it may be the plan of the 
Vatican to make peace with all other powers, 
and then to concentrate attention upon Italy. 
Obviously Prus IX. had too many conflicts on 
his hands; his successor prefers one at a time. 
Besides the standing grievances, much is said of 
the claim of King HumBert to make the nomi- 
nations to the bishoprics within the territory of 
the former kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
press of Europe accepts this letter of instruc- 
tions as the declaration of a fixed policy. In re- 
viewing it the London Times says: ‘‘The Pope, 
it must now be understood, is no tender-heart- 
ed visionary, no apathetic and reserved scholar, 
content to encounter the opposition of a per- 
verse world with the armaments of theology. 
He has a poy with which he is resolved to 
combat false doctrine, heresy, and schism, and 
that policy is his own. Henceforward there is 
to be no ANTONELLI at the Vatican, nor even 
any SIMEONI or FRaNCHI. L&OoO has ceased ap- 
parently to be the centre of a circle of powerful 
ecclesiastical statesmen influenced by well-es- 
tablished traditions of policy, and he is begin- 
ning a career of despotic rule, all the more dan- 
gerous because it is bounded by none of the 
practical limitations that fence in temporal sov- 
ereignties.”” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir is a fact well known to physicians and all who 
are conversant with the arrangements and regulations 
of our city hospitals that convalescents are often 
obliged to leave the hospitals before they are fully re- 
stored to health, although they have ceased to require 
medical attendance. Some of these have no homes, 
no money, and are weak and altogether unfit to work. 
The patients are frequently kept longer than they 
should be, strictly speaking, because they have not 
strength to endure privation, much less to earn their 
bread. And yet their places in the hospitals are need- 
ed for others imperatively requiring medical attend- 
ance. It has been proposed to establish a “ Conva- 
lescents’ Home” at the Sea-side Sanitarium at Far 
Rockaway—an institution which during the summer 
accomplished a most benevolent werk. A circular has 
been issued by Mr. Henry King, president of the West- 
side Relief Association, stating that it was at the ear- 
nest solicitation of a number of charitable ladies that 
this Home for Convalescents was opened. Superin- 
tendents of hospitals in the city regard this as a most 
opportune charity, and an important adjunct to hos- 
pital work. Accommodations will be provided for 
fifty patients, who will reap the advantages of pure 
air and a radical change of dict. An appeal is made 
for money to sustain this important charity. 








The last letter (with the exception of a few brief 
business notes) which Professor Joseph Henry wrote 
before his death has been iseued by the American 
Tract Society in the form of a little pamphlet, entitled 
“The Philosopher's Faith.”g An extract from this let- 
ter appeared in these colamns soon after Professor 
Henry’s death. 





An October drought is an unusual occurrence in 
this latitude; bet {t was past the middle of the month 
before there came enough rain to saturate the dry pas- 
ture lands and fill wells and springs. But the long 
fall rains, 80 needful to make water abundant during 
the winter months, were delayed so long as to cause 
some apprehension. It is rather curious that in this 
section of country we seem to have entirely lost, this 
year, our usual equinoctial storm. 





Eight managers and directors—more properly, mis- 
managers and misdirectors—of the City of Glasgow 
Bank have been arrested and held to be tried for 
swindling. It is stated that the burden of the bank’s 
deficit will fall chiefly upon about two hundred 
wealthy stock-holders. The London Times, in com- 
menting upon the frauds, says : 


*“* Accounts have been deliberately falsified, securi- 
ties entered at fictitious values, bad debts taken as 
ood, and the very gold which ought to have been 
eld against the note issue deliberately squandered to 
the extent of over £300,000. The government has 
been deceived by false returns, the share-holders by 
cooked balance-sheets, and every thing done, in short, 
that perverse ingenuity could think of to conceal the 
bankrupt condition of the bank until it became a na- 
tional calamity. The revelations of the investigators 
must startle the mercantile community almost as much 
as the news of the failure, and ought to be the signal 
for many much-needed reforms. Here is a bank pro- 
fessedly occupied with the commerce of Scotland, a 
bank notable among the Scotch banks for its pushing 
endeavors to establish branches all over the northern 
half of the kingdom, ay ey away millions to sup- 
rt professedly rotten firms in the East India trade, 
nvesting in doubtful or altogether = securi- 
ties, such as Erie shares and other American railway 
stocks, buying land in Australia and New Zealand, and 
generally behaving like an insane gambler.” 


Then came criminal deceit to keep ever-increasing 
losses out of sight, until suddenly the great crash came. 





A florist of Troy announces that he has orders ahead 
to furnish flowers for forty weddings within the next 
two months, Times must be growing more pros- 


perous, 


At Southold, Suffolk County, there is yet standing 
the old Horton house, said to be the oldest house in 
America, having been erected by Barnabas Horton in 
1639, It has recently been purchased by a gentleman 








who intends to take it down and build a new resi- 
dence upon the site. The citizens of Southold, in hon- 
or of the famous old house, arranged an evening en- 
tertainment in it, at which antique furniture and 
household utensils were gathered from all parts of 
the county. A supper appropriate to the occasion 
was provided, and the ladies who served the tabies 
were dressed in the costumes of two hundred years 
ago. 





There was general rejoicing when, on the night of 
October 18, a “‘ black frost” struck the yellow fever at 
the South. The ravages of the plague are stayed, but 
there have been something like thirty thousand cases 
and ten thousand deaths, consequently destitution 
and distress must long continue among survivors who 
have been bereft of those upon whom they depended, 
or perhaps have lost all chance of earning money 
for many months to come. The whole “ relief fund” 
is estimated at about a million and a half, and the 
hand of charity is still busy. There is need for all 
that has been collected. Numerous families have 
found themselves deprived of their “ bread-winners,” 
and need both pecuniary assistance and helpful ad- 
vice. 





Two of our favorite poets have written autograph 
letters at the request of a gentleman in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, which are to be sold in Cincinnati for the 
benefit of the yellow fever sufferers. They read as 
follows: 

“ Cameniven, September 23, 

“ My pzar Sre,—It gives me great pleasure to eom- 
ply with your request. I have written the autographs 
as you desired, and forwarded them by express to-day. 
Hoping they will reach you safely and be of some lit- 
tle aid in so dire a calamity, I am, my dear Sir, yours 
truly, Hanay W. Lonere.iow.” 

“ Oax Kwotr, Danvers, Massacnvsetts, 
~ Ninth Month, 28th, 1878 
“ Charles D. M‘Guffey, Esq., Chattanooga, Tennessee : 

“My pear Fairnp,—I have not been unmindful of 
the sad affliction which hae filled with mourning the 
Mississippi Valley, and I have felt it a privilege to con- 
tribute, according to my means, for the relief of the 
sufferers. If now, as the letter intimates, my name can 
be made use of, I am glad to give it. ‘The great sorrow 
effaces all sectional and party lines, and sweeps away 
all prejudice and jealousy. Under its solemn shadow 
we are one people, fellow-countrymen, and brothers, 
united in a common prayer that the frosts which are 

inning to whiten these Northern fields may soon 
bring healing to your own. Meanwhile be assured of 
our continued sympathy and aid so long as they may 
be needed. Thy friend, Joun G. Wurrrixe.” 





The distribution of the Paris Exhibition prizes drew 
together an immense assemblage of over twenty thou- 
sand interested spectators. The ceremonies were held 
in the Palais de !"Industrie, where seats of honor were 
reserved for distinguished persons, and by the most 
admirable arrangements all confusion in the vast 
throng was prevented. Many Americans were re- 
ceived into the different grades of the Legion of Honor, 
among them being Richard C. M‘Cormick, Commis- 
sioner-General ; Frederick A. P. Barnard, president of 
Columbia College; Andrew D. White, president of 
Cornell University; Professor William P. Blake, Mr. 
Edward H. Knight, and William W. Story. Among 
the exhibitors decorated were Charles Tiffany, silver- 
ware; Haviland & Co., faience; Thomas A. Edison, 
phonograph ; Elisha Gray, telephone ; Brewster & ©o., 
carriages; and J. A. Bridgman, artist. Several attach- 
ed to the American Commission were aleo admitted as 
members of the Legion of Honor. 





“You fall in love with a very pretty girl,” said the 
gallant General Stewart L. Woodford, in a recent 
speech on the “flat” folly. ‘‘ You spend a good deal of 
time in courting her. By-and-by you aek her if she 
will marry you, and she makes you glad by her sweet 
*Yes.’ You inquire,‘ When?’ and the happy day is 
fixed. When the wedding day comes you go to claim 
your bride. But no; your maiden replies: ‘Oh no! 
I have joined the National party. And so long as you 
believe that my promise is just as good as the realize- 
tion, and that courtship is as good as marriage, only 
think you have your wife, and you have her.’” 





Trinity Church, in Princeton, New Jersey, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire, greatly to the regret of the 
church society, and of many others who remember it 
as one of the most beautiful churches in the State, 
The building had been undergoing improvements dur- 
ing the summer, and these were only just completed 
when it was burned. 


It is unsafe to place overmuch confidence in of- 
fenders against the laws of the country. An inmate 
of the Massachusetts State-prison had, by hia good 
behavior, won the regard of his keepers, so that he 
was in a measure released from the sirict watchful- 
ness to which the majority of prisoners are subjected. 
Some time ago he, being a skillful mechanic, assisted 
in changing some of the locks upon the cel! doors. 
By this means he obtained a duplicate key. Whena 
convenient time arrived he released four other pris. 
oners and himself, and all made guod their escape, 





“No ruler of the house of Romanoff-Holstein-Got- 
torp has yet voluntarily descended from the throne,” 
says the Cologne Gazette, in a letter from its St. Peters- 
burg correspondent. Yet the Emperor Alexander has 
really transferred much of the direction of his affairs 
to other hands; and as his health and spirits are much 
broken, no doubt he feels his duties very burdensome, 
and would gladly resign the labors and cares of his 
position. 


We have received an interesting account of the ex- 
ercises of ‘‘ Medal Day” on board the training ship 
Minnesota, which occurred on October 14. The grat- 
ifying results of the training system have excited 
much interest, and friends made an offer a while ago 
of silver medals and other prizes to be bestowed upon 
those boys whose proficiency in the various depart- 
ments might entitle them to special recognition. This 
offer stimulated the boys to special exertion. October 
14, while the ship was lying in the harbor of Newport, 
was devoted to the examination of the three hundred 
and twenty boys. In the presence of a large number 
of visitors they went through the mimic mancuvres 
of warfare with remarkable celerity and intelligence, 
and greatly astonished the spectators by their skill 
and proficiency. The medals bestowed—ten in num- 
ber—were of solid silver, each inclosed in a Russia- 
leather case, but fitted for wearing on the breast on 
occasion of ceremony. One of these, the “ Officers’ 
Medal,” was given by the officers of the ship to the 
boy who, in the judgment of the entire school, was 
“ best boy” in every thing. Addresses and some oth- 
er exer;,ises accompanied the presentation of the med- 
als, the whole occasion being of much interest to all 
present. 
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THE SWAN’S SONG. 
In spring, when spicy pines were dark, 
I found, one day, in Central Park, 
A lake serene and still; 
There the wild swans plumed snowy breasts, 
Or brooding sat on sedgy nests, 
And came and went at will. 


And through the summer’s fervent heat 

They calmly kept their cool retreat 
Without one word to say; 

In crowds or solitude the same, 

They cared for neither love nor blame, 
But proudly held their way. 


Such silent birds! such haughty airs! 
If they were wise about affairs, 
Their wisdom they held fast; 
But I had heard that Death would bring 
To dying swans the power to sing 
Their first song, and their last. 


One autumn eve, a week ago, 
I wandered in the sunset’s glow 
Up to the wild swans’ nests. 
The ruined homes lay bleak and bare— 
The homes that once had been so fair, 
Fiecked white with downy breasts. 


But o’er the lake in gusts there came 
A haunting sound without a name, 
A sad yet mocking tone: 
A noble swan came gliding by, 
And Jay down in the reeds to die, 
Singing, to die alone. 

* Alas!” she said, “joys end in tears, 
And shadows lengthen with the years. 
Come, Death, and close my eyes; 
For birds nor men have noble plans; 
There are, these days, more geese than swans ; 

There are more fools than wise.” 


ACROSS THE SEA. 


Tue Pomerania was three days out from Havre, 
sailing briskly along at the rate of fourteen knots, 
her sails filled by the stiff easterly breeze, and 
every one on board cheered with the prospect of 
a quick run. Most of the passengers were on 
deck, stretched indolently upon the settees or 
leaning idly against the taffrail. Of the latter, 
Mr. Ralph Hawthorne was one. A sea-voyage 
was always a bore to him, and by no means a 
novelty, for it came in the line of his business, 
and had already come, in his life of thirty years, 
fifteen times. But on this occasion its monotony 
promised to be relieved by an apparition that had 
just come up the companionway, in the person 
of Miss Nelly Egerton, and was now standing 
somewhat uncertainly in the door, waiting for 
the vessel to resume its equilibrium and allow 
a safe exit. 

Hawthorne seemed to have some intuitive con- 
sciousness of her approach, for he turned around 
and called out with a welcoming smile, “ Wait a 
moment, Miss Egerton, and I'll give you a hand.” 

But she had already come out, deftly balancing 
herself, and accepting his proffered aid only as 
the ship gave another lurch and sent her sliding 
down toward the railing. 

“What a breezy day!” she exclaimed, merrily, 
grasping the rail and tossing back the strands of 
hair which the wind blew out from underneath 
the picturesque little hat and chased about her 
forehead. 

“It’s with us, though, Miss Egerton, and we 
can bear it with equanimity.” 

“ Aren’t we making a very good run, Mr. Haw- 
thorne ?” 

The gentleman nodded. “ Very good, if it only 
keeps up.” 

“Tf,” she repeated, meditatively: “I wonder 
what there is-in life that hasn’t an if in it?” 

“ Life is made up of contingencies, Miss Eger- 
ton,” he replied. 

“ Mine seems to be, just now,” she said, more 
to herself than to him. 

“You're ali alone on board, aren’t you, Miss 
Egerton ?” he asked. 

“I’m sure I feel so,” she replied. “Madame 
De la Vigne came with me to Havre, but since 
we left I have hardly spoken to a soul; and be- 
sides yourself, Mr. Hawthorne, there isn’t another 
English person on board.” 

“ But you’re not altogether English, Miss Eg- 
erton; your accent at least suggests some foreign 
element.” 

“My mother was French,” she said, “and I’ve 
lived in France ever since I was a little girl. I 
was born, though, in India ;’’ and then she stopped 
and looked dreamily down into the rushing water, 
as though the name recalled some sudden recol- 


lection. “Papa and mamma both died there,” 
she continued, after a minute—“ papa first, and 
mamma knew nothing about his relatives, and 
hadn’t any of her own, so at the last she sent me 
to her old friend Mrs. Lancaster, who had taught 
her English at Madame De la Vigne’s pension in 
Tours. And so I grew up there, and used to 
talk English to Mrs. Lancaster and French to 
madame, until Mrs. Lancaster died, and madame 
and I came to Paris, where we've given French 


and English-lessons in the Rue Neuve des Mathu- 
rins ever since. That was two years ago,” 

“« And now you're going to America ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hawthorne.” 

“For the first time ?” 

= Ye Bae 

“ And you expect to enjoy it, no doubt ?” 

“T hope to, Mr. Hawthorne.” 

Ralph Hawthorne was beginning to find this 
little self-possessed French-English girl a good 
deal of a puzzle. True, she was frank enough 
about her past, but as to her future and her pur- 
pose in coming over the wide ocean all alone, 
when she hadn't any relatives on either side of 
it, he was quite in the dark. And there was a 
quiet dignity about her that repelled any undue 
curiosity, even were he inclined to display it. 





“You have friends in New York?” he ven- 
tured after a moment to ask, not so much from 
curiosity as genuine interest in her lonely condi- 
tion. But the simple affirmative which she gave 
checked any further inquiry, and accepting the 
fact, he skillfully turned the subject. again to her 
past life and to things with which she was famil- 
iar, And when two hours had passed quickly 
by, and the gong had sounded for dinner, and 
Miss Egerton had left him, with her prettily ex- 
pressed thanks, he reflected, in the two or three 
perilous turns that he then took up and down the 
deck, that “t was months since he had exerted 
himself so much to please any one. 

But he repeated the experiment the next day, 
only lengthening out the two hours to four, and 
on the day following beguiling the young lady to 
spend most of the sunay hours on deck, and the 
evening besides. This then came to be the his- 
tory of each succeeding day, for the voyage 
proved uninterruptedly fair, and if he needed any 
excuse or apology for this appropriation of Miss 
Egerton, he found it in the fact that every one 
else on board was German, and not at all con- 
genial company to him—or to her. 

And so the days went on, each one wearing off 
a little of the young girl’s shyness and reserve, 
and confirming Ralph’s purpose to win it alto- 
gether away, and secure that last bit of her con- 
fidence which she still carefully withheld. And 
yet, intimate as their relations had become, and 
confidential as she was in all things but this, day 
followed day, and the end of the voyage drew 
near, and still Ralph had not learned the purpose 
of her journey. And before he did learn it the 
knowledge came to him that he had now more 
than a mere curiosity in Nelly Egerton’s affairs, 
and more than a compassion for her loneliness, 
and that it was now with the interest and anxie- 
ty of love for this pretty, warm-hearted, puzzling 
little foreigner that he awaited her final dis- 
closure. 

It was a mild moonlight evening, the vessel 
was within eight hours of Sandy Hook, with the 
pilot on board and the sea more than usually 
smooth. The other passengers were diverting 
themselves in various ways, and Ralph and Nelly 
were standing behind the wheel-house watching 
the phosphorus which lit up the wake of the 
vessel. 

They had been silent for a few moments, when 
she began to speak in the low, quiet voice that 
had come to be the sweetest of music to him. 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” she said, softly, “I think I 
ought to tell you why I am coming over to New 
York. It’s only because one feels some hesita- 
tion in talking about some things that I haven’t 
told you before.” 

She stopped for an instant, and Mr. Hawthorne 
wondered what the some things might be. 

“T told you,” she went on, “ that I had friends 
in America. I might properly have said one 
friend.” 

Then there was another pause, and though her 
face was turned a little one side, Ralph, some- 
what perplexed as to what it meant, could see 
the rising blush in the moonlight. And with the 
next words he had the sudden revelation, which 
in the blindness of his new-found joy he hadn’t 
even apprehended, that the place in her affection 
which he sought to occupy was already filled. 

Her voice was still a little lower as she said, 
“T am going to New York to be married, Mr. 
Hawthorne.” 

Perhaps a cloud passed over the moon just 
then, or it may be that the ship suddenly lurched ; 
at all events, Hawthorne felt a sense of moment- 
ary darkness, and grasped the rail to maintain 
his centre of gravity. It was only for an instant, 
though; and Nelly, looking out toward the dis- 
tant horizon, did not detect any emotion in his 
face, or even in his voice when he quietly asked : 

“The gentleman is American ?” 

Nelly nodded somewhat abstractedly. “I met 
him in Paris about a year and a half ago,” she 
said, in her soft under-tone. “He is an artist, 
and used to come to madame for French lessons. 
We were to have been married in Paris, Mr. 
Hawthorne, this last week ; but when it came to 
making out the necessary legal papers, I couldn’t 
tell the name of the place in India where I was 
born, and they wouldn’t let the marriage go on. 
John”—and here there was just the slightest 
change in her inflection—* told the name of the 
place as I remembered it, but it turned out to be 
a province, and not a town, and they thought 
John wanted to evade the law, and were very 
angry. Then John thought it best to go over to 
America at once, especially as he was near through 
the école, and we would have gone anyhow after- 
ward ; and so he took the steamer last week, ar- 
ranging that I should follow him in this one. I 
felt as though I ought to tell you all this,” she 
continued, naively; ‘you have been so very kind 
that I didn’t want to hold back any thing.” 

“T am very grateful for your confidence, Miss 
Egerton,” he said, as quietly as before; but with 
every word she had spoken the consciousness of 
his loss had so grown upon him that his power of 
will was barely equal to standing there and calm- 
ly hearing her tell the tale. , 

“Perhaps you know him, Mr. Hawthorne,” she 
went on, in the same tone, altogether unsuspicious 
of his state of mind, and hesitating just a breath 
of time before withdrawing this last remnant of 
her reserve: “his name is Brevoort—John Bre- 
voort.” 

“ Brevoort ?” he repeated, questioningly. ‘Oh, 
of course—Theodore, you mean ?” 

Her blue eyes opened wonderingly. 

“ No, Mr. Hawthorne; his middle name is Tem- 
ple, not Theodore. Theodore is the younger broth- 
er, you know.” 

But Hawthorne's lips were angrily compressed. 
And while he mechanically said, “Oh yes, you’re 
quite right—it is John Temple Brevoort,” his 
thoughts were running on tumultuously in anoth- 
ervein. “ John Brevoort,” he hastily soliloquized ; 
“why, he’s engaged to Agatha Fraser, and old 





Mrs. Duyckinck has died and left the girl a for- 
tune, and Brevoort is the last man in the world 
to give up money. And this little girl has got to 
go on and find it all out for herself, and break 
her heart, perhaps, over the contemptible scala- 
wag!” And forgetting his own trouble, and nev- 
er thinking what advantage he might derive from 
this new situation, all the love and sympathy of 
his nature went out to Nelly in a fruitless longing 
to do something that might avert the blow. And 
yet he could do,no more than say, “I hope you 
will be very happy, Miss Egerton,” knowing, as 
he spoke, it was the merest kind of mockery. 

They did not discuss it any more then, she from 
shyness and he from aversion and soreness of 
heart, nor did any additional facts about Brevoort 
transpire, except that Nelly expected to meet him 
on the wharf, or, failing which, to go at once to 
Mrs. M‘Intyre’s boarding-house in Thirty-eighth 
Street—an address which Brevoort had given her 
to be used in such an emergency. 

It was a beating little heart that rested against 
the taffrail the next day as the ship was swinging 
around into the dock, and a pair of eager eyes 
that scanned the crowd upon the wharf to see 
if John Brevoort was not among the rest. To 
be sure, Mr. Hawthorne had suggested that the 
vessel was in before she was due, and Mr. Bre- 
voort, not expecting her arrival, might fail to re- 
ceive promptly the news telegram announcing 
the fact. But Nelly wasn’t used to business 
complications, and while grateful for the consid- 
erateness which sought to spare her any disap- 
pointment, yet felt entirely convinced that John 
would be there. 

And as yet she couldn’t see him. Nor when 
the boat was safely moored, the gang-plank laid, 
and the first man off, did Mr. Brevoort appear. 
Nor did he come while the custom-house exami- 
nation was going on, and Nelly’s three modest 
trunks were a subject of official investigation. 
Nor yet when every thing was finally attended to, 
and Mr. Hawthorne stood before the girl gravely 
awaiting her further pleasure. It was entirely 
evident, indeed, that Mr. John Brevoort was not 
on hand, and Mr. Ralph Hawthorne scored a men- 
tal self-congratulation that he himself was. And 
yet he would not suggest any thing, preferring 
that she should regulate her own movements. 
After a few moments, though, her eyes were turn- 
ed up to his with a look of helpless appeal as 
she said, “I think I had better go to that board- 
ing-place, Mr. Hawthorne.” 

And he answered her: “I guess that is the 
best plan, Miss Egerton.” 

“But, Mr. Hawthorne”—plaintively. 

“Well, Miss Egerton ?” 

“T don’t want to trouble you any more.” He 
smiled rather curiously, Nelly thought. 

“Do you imagine it to be a trouble, Miss Eg- 
erton ?” 

“T’m sure it must be,” she said. 

But Ralph only smiled again, and with a word 
of explanation went off to call a hack, into which 
the two entered, with Nelly’s trunks piled on be- 
hind, and rattled down the dirty Hoboken streets, 
over the Christopher Street Ferry, through Tenth 
Street to Sixth Avenue, and then up to Thirty- 
eighth Street. 

“Tt don’t look like a boarding-house,” Haw- 
thorne commented, mentally, as he looked up at 
the polished windows and rich lace curtains. 

“Does Mrs. M‘Intyre live here?” he inquired 
of a stately colored man-servant. 

“Don’t know any person of that name, Sah.” 

“This is not a boarding-house ?” 

“No, Sah!” indignantly. 

“ And there is none along this block ?” 

“ All private houses, Sah !” 

Hawthorne turned to Nelly, and saw how white 
the pretty face had grown, and what a tremor 
there was about the little mouth. 

“Oh, come, Miss Egerton,” he said, cheerily, 
“we're only on the wrong track. Come down to 
the corner, and we’ll find a directory.” 

So they drove to the nearest drug-store, and, 
unaware that the Mrs. M‘Intyre in question had 
given up business and moved out of town before 
the directory was made, went through all the 
M’s in the book, finding two or three Mrs. M‘In- 
tyres who kept boarding-houses, to whom they 
then drove in succession, but of course without 
gaining any clew to the person sought. 

At length, after an hour’s journeying, the names 
being at last exhausted, Nelly leaned her tired 
head against the cushion of the carriage, and 
Ralph could see creeping down from beneath the 
closed eyelids one or two stray tears. 

“Now, Miss Egerton,” he said, in the same 
cheerful tone, his feelings being a curious mix- 
ture of elation toward himself and wrath against 
Brevoort, “ you don’t suppose I’m without a plan 
in reserve? I’ve only been waiting till yours were 
all used up, to propose it to you.” 

She looked at him with an expression of grate- 
ful confidence as he went on: 

“There’s a nice old house down in Morton 
Street, where a friend of mine, a good motherly 
soul, boards a few people. If you haven’t any 
objections we'll go there, and I'll tell her she 
must take you in. Then you can give me a note, 
and I’ll send it at once to Brevoort, and before 
night all your anxieties will be over.” 

“That’s an outrageous falsehood,” thought 
Hawthorne, “ but I can’t leave the dear little girl 
without a ray of hope.” 

So he accompanied her to the house, waited for 
the note, received it with her grateful thanks, and 
then undertook its delivery himself. 

About nine o’clock that evening there came a 
ring at the door of the little house in Morton 
Street, and a voice was heard inquiring for Miss 
Egerton, who by this time was worked up into a 
fever of excitement and apprehension. With ev- 
ery ring that afternoon and evening she had start- 
ed up, expecting to be called, and had been as 
often disappointed, until, tired and sick at heart, 
she was by this time almost ready to cry herself 
to sleep. But when at last she was summoned 





to the parlor, first having bathed her eyes and 
— bd somewhat intractable curly hair 
she went down stairs with a lighter h : 
she had borne .ll day. ie minors 

“Tt’s only three weeks,” she thought, as she 
turned the knob of the parlor door, “ and i 
like three months.” ~~ : sarees 

No wonder that Nelly stands still in the door. 
way, that the greeting dies away on her lips, that 
her face pales, and the old pain of all day long 
comes back to her heart. For the guest is. not 
her John Brevoort, but an older man, so much 
like him that Nelly, with a quick intuition, knows 
that na > receiving John’s father. 

iss Egerton, I presume,” said the leman ; 
to which Nelly bowed. — 

“T am Mr. Brevoort,” he continued, “ father 
Mr. John Temple Brevoort.” “ . 

Nelly bowed again, still standing by the door. 

“Shall we sit down, Miss Egerton ?” he said; 
whereupon the young lady mechanically drew up 
a chair, and he followed her example. 

“Now, Miss Egerton,” he began, “you and I 
are sensible people. My son, I regret to say, isn’t, 
I’m afraid, indeed, he has behaved toward you in 
a very dishonorable way—” 

“Mr. Brevoort !” she interrupted. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, hurriedly, “I know you 
would deprecate all that. Very good! very good ! 
Shows your fidelity. But here’s a letter from the 
fellow. Afraid to come himself, and willing I 
should bear the brunt;” and he handed over a 
note directed in the familiar handwriting, which 
Nelly opened, regardless of ceremony, and anx- 
iousty read. It was very short, only saying: 


“My father will tell you, Nelly, all that I ought 
to. And all that he tells you is true. 
“Joun T. Brrvoorr.” 


“The truth is, Miss Egerton,” continued the 
father, anxious himself, as he saw Nelly’s white 
face and met her reproachful look, to get out of 
the business as soon as possible, “that my son 
John is a precious scamp. He won your affec- 
tions and promised to marry you, and beguiled 
you across the ocean, when he was all the time 
engaged to Agatha Fraser. I dare say if he could, 
he would have married you out there, but once 
back to America, he has got in again with Agatha, 
and finds it the easier thing now to marry her. 
If you know John at all,” with a dash of irony in 
his voice, “you know he always does the easy 
thing. I haven’t any apologies to make, Miss 
Egerton” —while Nelly, never saying a word, look- 
ed at him like an accusing statue—‘“I know it’s 
a shameful business; but if there’s any thing I 
can do to make it up to you—” 

And then Nelly, rising from the chair and 
steadying herself against its back, found her 
voice. 

“There’s nothing in the world,” she said, slow- 
ly, and looking Mr. Brevoort in the face, “that 
you can do—except to go away. I never want to 
see you again—or your son either,” she added, in 
a tone of suppressed scorn and indignation that 
brought the gentleman to his feet and left him 
standing irresolutely between her and the door. 

“T am very sorry”—he began, in a half-fright- 
ened way. 

“Will you please go?” she asked. 

“But, Miss Egerton,” he expostulated, now a 
step nearer the hall, “of course when you desire 
to return you may draw on me for the 
money. Perhaps, though,” reflectively, “ it will be 
better te send you a check at once. I'll do that 
to-morrow, Miss Egerton,” apparently relieved at 
the thought there was something he could do. 

The little figure drew itself up proudly. “If 
you dare to send me a penny,” she declared, while 
a red spot burned on either cheek and her eyes 
flashed fire, “I'll surely throw it in the street. I 
never want to see or hear of you again, Mr. Bre- 
voort. Don’t you understand that? or must I 
say it again ?” 

“Oh no, Miss Egerton ; certainly not. I hope 
you won’t mistake my motives. Sorry not to be 
able to assist you. Good-evening.” And that 
was the last Nelly saw of the Brevoorts. 

Well, she didn’t die. People don’t, ordinarily, 
I imagine, under such circumstances. But she 
went up to her room dazed with the reality of what 
had been before only a dismal apprehension. And 
then there was the sudden consciousness that Mr. 
Hawthorne must have known all about it, and 
that this was the reason why, when she had al- 
luded to John Brevoort, he had shown a perplex- 
ity in the matter, and understood her to mean 
Theodore instead. But this was not wholly dis- 
pleasing, and the thought of his considerateness 
in not disillusionizing her at that time was a 
wholesome tonic in her present rude awakening. 

The next morning, though, she woke up to a 
terrible feeling of loneliness and desertion, and 
of having lived a whole lifetime of bitter experi- 
ence in the last twenty-four hours, which was 
only faintly dispelled by the arrival about noon 
of an exquisite assortment of roses, with the card 
of Ralph Hawthorne attached. And yet this did 
take away some of the solitary sense, and assure 
the poor child that she wasn’t altogether friend- 
less or forgotten. 

It was the next evening before Mr. Hawthorne 
himself appeared, and Nelly was almost unwilling 
to admit to herself how much she had anticipated 
his coming, and quite afraid to go down in the 
parlor to meet him. But when she came in the 
room, so daintily arrayed in one of her Paris 
dresses, and with two or three of his fragrant 
buds interwoven with the pretty Paris neck-tie at 
her throat, with just a shade of embarrassment 
in the blushing face, and a little tremor to the 
low voice that bade him “ good-evening,” he only 
clasped her hand and said, softly, “ Yes, Miss Eg- 
erton, I know.” 

And she stored this away with the other in- 
stances of his considerate And Ralph 
never told her how he knew, or of the interview 
which had passed between him and Mr. John 
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rt upon the delivery of the letter, where- 
eu J cae Brevoort had besought Ralph to con- 
vey the tale of his desertion, and Ralph had told 
Brevoort that if it were not for getting the thing 
into the newspapers he would give him a sound 
_— perhaps a week after this, when she 
had already consulted Ralph about her return to 
France, and he had advised waiting still longer, 
that he came one evening with a novel and un- 

for proposition. 
<5 eh ame. last night at the Remsens’ re- 
ception,” he said, “to meet Mrs. Pennington, who 
keeps the young ladies’ school up Madison Ave- 
nue, and she told me that she has been looking 
out for a French teacher for six months. She 
could get a shoal, she says, of provincials, or even 
of Parisians; but she wants one from Tours, who 
speaks Touraine French, and she’ll wait till she 
finds one, if it’s six years. I told her of you, Miss 
Egerton, and she was greatly interested, and wants 
to see you. And I have no doubt, if you'd like to 
avail yourself of it, it may be an opportunity, and 
a more congenial one than you would find in Paris. 
Mrs. Pennington’s a lady, and the associations, I 
imagine, would be very pleasant.” 

“Might I have a little time to think it over, 
Mr. Hawthorne ?” she asked, gratefully. 

“Why, certainly,” he said, and then, with a 
word or two more of explanation, changed the 
subject. And Nelly, like the brave little soul that 
she was, after not more than a day’s thought, won- 
dering, too, all the time why Mr. Hawthorne was 
so kind and solicitous in the matter, resolved to 
stay and fight it out in New York rather than go 
back forsaken to Madame De la Vigne. 

So all the bleak winter days that followed, and 
through the driving snow, and in the piercing cold, 
of which the girl’s previous life had had no simuar 
experience, Nelly went up to Mrs. Pennington’s, 
growing to like that lady and her own duties, and 
winning the affection and confidence of the girls, 
as, indeed, she won those of every body else. And 
all those months, though she didn’t perhaps fully 
realize it, the society and presence of Ralph Haw- 
thorne were lining with silver the bleak and cloudy 
days, averting the storms from Nelly’s fair young 
head, and imparting to her life a generous glow 
that tempered, if it did not altogether dispel, the 
outside cold. Until spring came, and the roses 
blossomed, and one day Nelly and Ralph rode 
over to Brooklyn, and through Prospect Park, 
and down to the sea-shore, where the fresh ocean 
breeze brought back to each the memory of their 
earlier acquaintance. So they sat down on the 
beach and looked out toward the horizon, where 
a passing steamer left a long line of smoke in its 
wake. 

“What would you think,” he asked, idly gath- 
ering up a handful of the sand and letting it 
trickle through his fingers, “of going back next 
month to Madame De la Vigne ?” 

Nelly looked at him with wondering eyes. “To 
give up here ?” she asked, in bewilderment. 

Ralph nodded. 

“ And to leave Mrs. Pennington ?” 

Another affirmative nod. 

“ For good ?” 

“T trust not for bad.” 

“But, Mr. Hawthorne, is there any reason 
why?” 

“T think, perhaps, you had better, Miss Eger- 
ton.” 

And then, with all her perplexity, there came 
a sudden sense of how much this going away 
would cost her, and a little spirit of rebellion 
against his proposition. 

“ But I can’t think of it, Mr. Hawthorne,” she ex- 
postulated, “ without knowing just why. If there’s 
any good reason—” And there she stopped, with 
an unspoken invitation in her puzzled face that 
he should give her more light. 

“ Well,” he said, looking up somewhat amused- 
ly, “there is a reason.” 

But Nelly did not ask for it, and her face grew 
hot, and the blue eyes drooped beneath his steady 
glance. 

“I am going myself,” he continued, “and I 
thought perhaps you would like company.” 

And then the old pain, which Nelly thought she 
had laid away with her faded memories, comes 
back. Ah, Nelly! How dismal now the thought 
of staying at home! and how wearily Nelly, im- 
patient with herself, and trying all she can to 
keep from crying, turns away her head and looks 
out across the water, wondering in a vague uncer- 
tain way what it all means! 

But it was a short-lived trouble, and the ten- 
derness of his next words took half of the pain 
away. 

“Do you suppose,” he asked, so quietly that 
her timid eyes sought his with the confidence of 
a child, “that I am going to leave you here all 
alone? You don’t want to be left alone, do you, 
Nelly?” 

It was the first time he had ever called her that ; 
the first time, indeed, she had heard the name in 
months; and the novelty of it so startled her 
that she quite lost the sense of what else he had 
said. So amid her blushes she gave him a quick 
uncertain glance that led him to repeat: 

“You don’t want me to leave you here alone, 
do you?” 

And then it seemed to Nelly as though all of 
a sudden the sun had grown very hot, and all his 
rays were concentrated on her cheeks. 

“Tt will be dreadfully warm here in the sum- 
mer,” he continued, “and every body will go 
away; and even if you go to the country, you'll 
be shut up in some stuffy boarding-house, and 
have an awfully stupid time. Indeed, Nelly, even 
if you don’t care a bit about me, you'll have to 
marry me in self-defense.” 

_ “But, Mr. Hawthorne”—hesitating and speak- 
ing very low. 

“Well, Nelly?” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, bravely, for all her blush- 
es and her tears, “you're so good, how could I 


help caring ?” 








“And then you will go?” he asked, laughing 
at her embarrassment, and kissing away the rain- 
drops from the flushed cheeks. 

“Tf you say so, Mr. Hawthorne”—shyly. 

“Well, I do say so, and I won’t trust you to 
go alone, either. I am going to make sure of 
you, Nelly, before I go; and there isn’t any odi- 
ous law that I know of here to prevent it. Though 
I oughtn’t to revile the French law,” he added, 
reflectively, touching her cheek lightly with his 
lips, as if in acknowledgment of all that the law 
had done for him, “since it has provided me with 
a wife. And what a lucky thing for me, Nelly, 
that you never knew where you were born !” 

And Nelly, whose beating heart has no longer 
any room for soreness or wounded self-respect, 
responds with the gladness of her eyes and the 
happy smile on her half-averted face to Ralph’s 
emphatic sentiment. 





A DANCE AT JERICHO. 


Nerruer the Jericho of the New Testament, 
nor the place to which people are often requested 
to go when they begin to bore one another, is the 
scene of the dance referred to in our illustration 
on page 897. The modern Jericho is about six 
miles from the Jordan River, and is described by 
Dr. OLIN as the “meanest and foulest village in 
Palestine.” Here travellers stop on their way 
from Jerusalem eastward. It contains about 
forty dwellings, with some two hundred inhabit- 
ants. The houses consist of rough walls of old 
building stones roofed with straw and brush-wood. 
Each has in front of it an inclosure for cattle, 
fenced with branches of the thorny nubk, and a 
stronger fence of the same material surrounds 
the whole village, forming a rude barrier against 
the raids of the Bedouin. The artist, describing 
the picture he has drawn, says: “It was just as 
the sun was setting when we arrived at the col- 
lection of miserable mud hovels and dirty-looking 
tents which constitute the village. Having been 
previously warned against the dirt and vermin of 
the inn of the place, we had commissioned our drag- 
oman to provide us tents in its garden. After a 
dinner which might have done justice to a better 
dining-hall—for, after all, we were obliged to dine 
in the inn, the mosquitoes and sand-flies having 
driven us away from our tents—our Arab sheik ap- 
peared and wished to know if we would like to see 
a native dance performed ; so we lit our tobacco 
and sat down under the veranda. The night was 
very dark, and the Chinese lanterns hanging from 
the portico only gave sufficient light to distinguish 
our entertainers. Lying around in a semicircle 
were Arabs of all ages, dirty and ragged, squat- 
ting on the ground, or lounging against the porti- 
co of the house. Presently from out of the dark- 
ness which closed around our paper lanterns came 
shrill cries, and two hideous women appeared and 
entered the space cleared for the dancers. After 
snatching a cimeter from the scabbard of our 
shiek, and another from a by-stander, they ap- 
proached us, still keeping up their weird cries, 
and advanced their faces to within an inch of 
ours, made horrible grimaces with their wrinkled 
tattooed faces, rolling their eyes, and showing 
their toothless gums. Skipping back a little, they 
would spring forward and make passes with their 
swords, as if to relieve us of our ears and noses. 
After these cheerful and amusing preliminaries 
they settled down to real business, whirled into 
the semicircle, and danced a pas de deuz, flashing 
their swords through the air, while the rest of 
the women advanced and retired in two lines, 
clapping their hands and hooti The first five 
minutes of this entertainment is indeed novel, 
but after that it becomes monotonous ; so we gave 
the necessary backshish and retired to our tents, 
skirmished with the bugs and beetles in our beds, 
and fell asleep, while our sheik kept guard out- 
side, for the inhabitants of the village are sad 
thieves.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A WELL-EDITED journal known as the Jeweler, 
Silversmith, and Watchmaker has just made its 
appearance, recast, under the title of Art Indus- 
try—a ye devoted to the interest of the art 
industrial trades. Occupying as it does hitherto 
vacant ground, and being profusely illustrated 
with very ood engravings, it will probably re- 
ceive @ satisfactory share of patronage. 


Professor Morss, since his return to Japan, 
has been ey engaged in prosecuting in- 
vestigations into the natural history and arche- 
ology of the coast region. During his stay at 
Jeddo he brought together a large mass of mate- 
rial of the most interesting character, the trans- 
mission of a portion of which to American mu- 
seums, it is hoped, he will be able to bring about. 











A movement has for some years been set on 
foot in England for opening the free libraries 
and museums in various towns to the public on 
Sundays. By an act of Parliament passed three 
or four years ago, all large towns are empowered, 
by a vote of the municipal council, to impose a 
rate for the establishment and maintenance of a 
free library, and although motions for availing 
themselves of the act have at present been defeat- 
ed in several large towns, yet many others have 
adopted its provisions. By a recent vote, the 
Town Council of Manchester (Lancashire) de- 
cided by a eee, of 28 to 20 to open the va- 
rious free libraries in the town on Sunday. The 
Town Council of Maidstone (Kent) had some 
months before come to a similar decision with 
regard to its museums. In both cases the priv- 
ilege is reported to be availed of by increasing 
numbers. 





The Italian botanist Professor CARUEL has re- 
cently proposed the division of the vegetable 
kingdom into five primary groups, setting aside 
the ancient classification into Phanerogamia and 
Cryptogamia, and that of Phanerogamia into 
Gymnospermia and Angiospermia. His groups 
are as follows, viz.: 1, nerogamia, or flower- 
ing plants, divided primarily into Monocotyle- 
dones and Dicotyledones; 2, Schistogamia, in- 





cluding the Characee only; 3, Prothallogamia, 
conterminous with Vascular Cryptogams, and 
divisible into Heterospore and beleaen 4, 
Bryogamia, synonymous with Muscinew, and di- 
vided into Musei and Hepatice ; 5, Gymnogamia, 
corresponding to Thallophyta, an assemblage 
which Carvgv believes will ultimately be bro- 
ken up into several primary groups. 





A company has lately been formed to explore 
the northern coast of Owen Stanley Peninsula, 
New Guinea, with especial reference to the gold 
a said to have been recently discovered 

ere, 





A magnificent chemical laboratory is about to 
be erected in Zurich for Professor Veoven Mer- 
ER, & site and the sum of 600,000 francs having 
been given by the cantonal government. An 
additional amount will also be granted by the 
city. Professor Mgyer, although only thirty 
years of age, is already one of the most popular 
professors of chemistry of the day, and his pres- 
ent laboratory is thronged with students of va- 
rious nationalities. 





It is many years since geographical science 
has sustained such a loss as the death of Dr. A. 
H. PETERMANN, which took place at Gotha on 
the 26th of September. Dr. PeETERMANN was 
born in 1822, and obtained his education at 
Bleicherode, in Saxony. He received his first 
impulse toward geographical work at the Royal 
School at Potsdam, of which Professor Bere- 
HAUS, the eminent geographer, was director, and 
with whom he was associated for six years as 
private secretary and librarian, assisting him in 
the preparation of his physical atlas. In 1845 
Dr. PETERMANN went to Edinburgh, and remain- 
ed there for two years, engaged with A. K. 
JOHNSTON in getting up an English edition of 
the same physical atlas. About this time he 
wrote a large number of articles for the Hneyelo- 

ia Britannica and other English publications. 
n 1854 he was elected Professor of Geography 
at the University of Gotha, and shortly after 
became connected with the map-publishing es- 
tablishment of Justus Prrtuss, in which he 
continued until the time of his death. The Ge- 
raphische Mittheilungen (of which he was the 
editor), with its magnificent series of maps and 
geographical memoirs, has made his name fa- 
miliar in every country, and constitutes by far 
the most important work of the kind ever un- 
dertaken. Dr. PeTERMANN visited the United 
States in 1876, during the period of the Exhibi- 
tion, and was a guest at the weekly conferences 
of Dom Pepro, Emperor of Brazil, held at the 
Continental Hotel, and to which were invited 
all the representative men of science who hap- 
ned to be present at the Exhibition. The en- 
oyment of his visit was seriously marred by the 
ntense heat prevalent at the time in Philadel- 
phia. 





Denmark is to be included among the coun- 
tries in which science has been largely furthered 
by private liberality, a laboratory of scientific 
research having been recently endowed with the 
sum of about $260,000 by Mr. J. C. Jacossen, 
of Copenhagen, a Danish gentleman who owns 
a large brewery in the neighborhood of that city. 
The endowment is to be administered by five 
persons nominated by the Danish Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences. A portion of the annual rev- 
enue is to be applied to keeping up the labora- 
tories attached to the brewery for chemical and 
—— researches into the industries of 

rewing and malting. The remainder, after a 
certain time, will be expended for the advance- 
ment of the various natural sciences, mathemat- 
ics, philosophy, history, and philology. The 
first report of the work done in this laboratory 
has just been published, and embraces some im- 
portant theoretical and practical observations. 





The French Association for the Advancement 
of Science has decided to hold its next meeting 
in Rheims instead of Algiers, as had been ex- 
pected. 





In the summer of 1877 an expedition in the 
interest of the Princeton College Museum of Ge- 
ology and Archeology was fitted out at that well- 
known seat of learning for the purpose of mak- 
ing explorations in the tertiary beds around 
Fort Bridger and in Central Colorado, especial- 
ly with a view of securing specimens of some of 
the interesting fossil vertebrates, of which Pro- 
fessor Cope and Professor MarsH have described 





80 many species. Six persons connected with 
Princeton College either as professors or stn- 
dents constituted the party, and the results of 
their labors were rich and varied beyond their 
——. 
he objects obtained, since the return of the 
expedition, have been subjected to a critical in- 
vestigation by experts, and No, 1 of the reports 
has just made its ‘yee in the form of a 
pamphlet of about 150 pages, with numerous 
illustrations. As might have been expected, 
the greater part of the collection consisted of 
species already known, and for the most port 
described. But in addition to these a consider- 
able number of novelties rewarded the zeal of 
the explorers. These are described and many 
of them figured in the pamphiet referred to. 
Not the least valuable part of the report con- 
sists of a systematic catalogue of the eocene 
vertebrates of Wyoming, as compiled from all 
accessible sources. Of the genera mentioned 
there are 70 belonging to the mammals, 3 to the 
birds, 27 to the reptiles and amphibians, and 17 
to the fishes. Of species there are 114 of mam- 
mals, 7 of birds, 79 of reptiles and amphibians, 
and 51 of fishes, making a total of 251 species— 
certainly a very satisfactory showing for a por- 
tion of the extinct vertebrate fauna of the West. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A covorep brother was telling his young friend that 
he ought to jine the church. id George, ** I would, 
but de temptation to do wrong is too strong for me.” 
**Whar's yer backbone, dat ye can’t rose up and stand 
temptation ?” exclaimed Brother Peter. “I was dat 
way myself once. Right in dis aw town I had a 
chance to steal a pa’r of hoots—mighty fine ones, too. 
Nobody was dar to see me, and I reached out my hand, 
and de debbil said take ‘em, Den a good spirit whie- 
pered for me to let dem boots alone.” “ An’ you didn’t 
take em?” “No, Sah; not much. I took a pa'r o’ 
cheap shoes off de shelf, an’ I left dem boots alone.” 

oe te, inser Wate  a 

Mrs. Surrn. “Mary, you'll find an épergne in the 
closet. Put this large bouquet in it, and place it in the 
centre of the dinner tabie.’ 

Mary (taking the flowers). “* Faix, I'm thinking Mees- 
tress Smith has quare idees of itiquet intirely. Och, 
that I shud iver see the day when shud be towld to 
put sich purty flowers inti) an ould apron, and thin set 
the same on a dacent Christian dinner table! Fhat 
will himself say whin he comes home from the sthore, 
I wonder ?” 





When an artist climbs over a fence to get a nearer 
view of a handsome bull-dog, he must take the chances 
of his sketching the dog, or the dog’s ketching him. 

———_—-_- > -— — 


Wives should always sit up for their husbands in- 
stead of getting their servants to do so, It makes two 
hours’ difference in their arrival. 

sinidinieidaliiiianemiaane 

A Scotch witness somewhat given to prevarication 
was severely handled by a cross-examining counsel. 
“ How far is it between the two farms ?” said the coun- 
sel. “ By the road it’s twa mile.” “ Yea, but on your 
oath, how far is it as the crow flies?” “I dinna ken; 
I never was a crow.” 

a 

When a reporter attends a trotting match he tries to 

write a racy account of it. 








Why can not two slender persons ever become great 
friends ?—Because they wil! always be slight acquaint- 
ances. 

Queen Victoria asked the King of Siam if he would 
like to be decorated, and the old fellow said, ** Yes, if 
you'll take me just as Siam.” 
—_ 

“Whither thou goest, I ghost,” is what Hamlet said 
to the materialization of his deceased progenitor. 

“These Magnolias is improvin’,” as the Gold Hill 
miner aq eey J remarked, the other day, when a 
Chinaman blew a hole through a white loafer who had, 
just spit in his face. 











Acle an who was recently called up to hold serv- 
ices in the State-prison at Sing Sing prefaced his re- 
marks to the prisoners by saying that he was “ glad to 
see so large a number present.” 





A young doctor in Norwalk spends bis leisure hours 
in practicing on the cornet, and passers-by, thinking 
an amputation is going on inside, are deluded as to the 
number of the man's patients. 

Mrs. M—— is beautiful, rich, and fashionable, but is 
unable to read. One day, while calling upon her friend 
Mrs. B——, she perceived a richly bound copy of the 
Holy Bible; and smilingly she inquired if she might 
take it home and read it. Wondering mach, Mra. B 
assented ; and one week later the book was returned. 
“Were you pleased with it ?” asked Mra. B——, dryly. 
The sweet blue eyes of Mrs. M——— fairly sparkled with 

leasure. ‘‘Oh, my dear friend, it is a rming novel. 

hey got married at last.” 
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JOHN BULL THINKS HE HEARS SOMEBODY AT HIS BACK-DOOR. , 
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“WITH PRIDE UPON HER BROW.”’—Drawy by E. A. ABBEY.—[Sze Page 890.] 
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THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


E1cHTeen hundred years ago the flourishing cit- 
ies of Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried be- 
neath the ashes rained down upon them from the 
crater of Vesuvius. After that for a thousand years 
only seven eruptions are recorded. In the next 
hundred years there were two more ; then for five 
centuries only two very slight outbreaks are known 
to have occurred. In the year 1631, however, the 
protracted rest was broken. The mountain had 
been so long dormant that it was forgotten that 
it had ever been in eruption, The walls of the 


HARPER'S 


THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS—VIEW OF THE 


crater were covered with forests harboring the 
wild boar and other game; its bottom had grassy 
plains, on which cattle quietly grazed; the slopes 


of the mountain were cultivated up to the foot of | 


the cone. Suddenly, in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, to the amazement and dismay of the inhab- 
itants, began one of the most terrific eruptions 
recorded in the history of Vesuvius. After vio- 
lent and repeated shocks of earthquake the vol- 
cano burst out with tremendous noise. The pine- 
shaped mass of vapor and ashes rose far above 
the clouds, and spreading in every direction, cov- 


ered a portion of Italy with a thick layer of vol- | 
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THE HOLY LAND—A DANCE 


WEEKLY. 


CRATER, SEPTEMBER 26. 


| canic sand and dust, destroying all vegetation. 
The rain of ashes extended beyond the Adriatic. 
| Torrents of hot mud and seven streams of liquid 
lava, rushing with unusual rapidity from the cra- 


pr i) 


ter and the foot of the cone to the sea, finished | 


the work of destruction, The beautiful city of 
Torre del Greco and others were overwhelmed, 
and almost entirely destroyed. From that time 
on eruptions have succeeded each other at inter- 
vals of rarely more than ten years, and usually 
less. Of all these that of 1794 was the grand- 
est and most destructive. 

To-day the eyes of the world are again turned 


AT JERICHO.—[Sre Pace 895.] 
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toward the burning mountain. For two years 
past Vesuvius has been in an eruptive state, and 
lava has been steadily rising within the cone, 
The cup is full and must run over, but those who 
know predict that it will not be a violent erup- 
tion. The overrunning lava will present a beau- 
tiful spectacle, but nothing more. Telegrams 
from all points have reached Naples asking for 
immediate information when the event comes off, 
and the streets of the city are thronged every 
night with people watching the reflection of the 
internal fires. Our picture on this page was 
sketched by the artist September 26. The flames 
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shot up, and stones were thrown to & consider- 
able height. , : 

The condition of Vesuvius gives some interest 
to the project of the construction of a railway in- 
tended to conduct travellers from Naples to the 
margin of the crater. The scheme proposed by 
a Neapolitan banker has just been adopted. 
According to the Italie, the wagons will be 
dragged by a rope. The length of the way will 
be only 840 meters, and the altitude reached 490 
meters above the level of the sea. Each wagon 
will have only four seats, and four wagons, car- 
rying sixteen passengers, will go up at the same 
time that four others loaded with sixteen persons 
will come down. Each wagon will be supplied 
with a patent brake for stopping instantly if the 
rope breaks. 


A RELIABLE LIFE INSURANCE 
POBICY. 

We take pleasure in commending to our read- 
ers a thoroughly safe and reliable life insurance 
agency, whose funds or assets are inexhaustible. 
It is a stock company operating under the joint 
title — Health. Life policies are issued in the 
form of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Purgative Pellets (which, if taken 
as directed, insure the system against disease), 
upon payment of a very small fee. All the 
principal druggists are constituted agents.— 
{ Com. ] 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By athorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
age the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
»y a careful application of the fine properties of weil- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around ns ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves wel! fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZODONT, 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 

of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
it removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any ad:iress, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


A NEW HORSE SHOE. 

MADE OF WELDED STEEL AND IRON, WITH 
CONTINUOUS CALK, 
Acknowledged by Veterinary 
Surgeons, Prominent Horse- 
men, and all who have used 
it, to be the best shoe in the 
world. Itis a continuation of 
the shell of the hoof, and gives 
an equal bearing all around. 
It prevents interfering, lame- 
ness, and all evils resulting 
from the use of the ordinary 
shoe. By its use ho having 
quarter cracks, tender feet, 
and corns travel with perfect 
ease. Trial set, with nails, 
sent on receipt of $1 00. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet to Tue Jonn D. Brtiine’s 

Patent Horse Suoxr Co., 265 Broadway, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
WoOoD CUFF BUTTONS, 
Made from beaatiful hard wood growing in Califor- 
nia, with Ornamental Initial, engraved to order, any 
Jetter, 50 cents. Monogram to order, $1 by mail— 
three sizes, small, medium, or large. 

M.S. HOMAN & CO., Oakland, California. 
Cc, wh EH R Manufacturer of 
eds, 5 Meerschaum 

» Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
2m sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y, 

Meda! awarded at Centennial, 1876 























‘5 DYSPEPSIA CORE 
HOYT . 
To thé despondent Dyspeptic we say give this rem- 
edy a fair trial, and be convinced. Thousands testify of 
its efficacy. Ask your Drnygist for it, or send to the 


General Depot, STARR H. AMBLER & CO., 36 Vesey 
St.,N.Y¥. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free on application. 


REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 

Prescription Free ve1 person 

, who will agree to pay $1, when a 

reid growth of Hair, Whiskers or Mustaches ie actacall pro- 
uced. erson & Co., 2 Clinton Place, New York. 


1 Q ELEG@ ANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
© 10c., postpaid. Gro. 1. Rexp & Co., Nasaau, N.Y. 
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Dear Sirs,—I have been suffering for a long 
time with what physicians call disease of the 
prostate gland, and retention of urine, and was 
unable to obtain any relief until I used Constitu- 
tion Water, which began to produce its curative 
effects after taking one or two doses, and no 
man can be more grateful than I at the results 
—having suffered all that a man could suffer 
and live, and rather than to be deprived of the 
medicine, I would be willing to pay fifty dollars 
a bottle for it. 

It has not only cured me, but several other 
officers in my district have been cured by it, and 
I would recommend everybody suffering from 
any disease of the kidneys to use Constitution 


Water. Ricuarp Luss. 
Sergeant 9th Ward Police. 
New York Cirr. 
New Yorx. 


Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been afflicted with inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, with severe pain in the 
back. A friend advised me to try a bottle of 
Constitution Water. I procured a bottle, and af- 
ter taking the contents of half the bottle, to my 
astonishment the pain had left me. I am now as 
well as ever I was. Yours truly, H. B. Kirk, 

58 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





Bareerort, Conn. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For two years I suffered with 
backache to such an extent that I was unable 
to give my business the attention it required. 
The physicians to whom I applied gave me no 
relief. Two bottles of Constitution Water cured 
me in about three weeks. I say cured, because 
it is now more than a year since I have taken 
any of the medicine, and there has been no re- 
turn of the trouble. Yours respectfully, 

Guorce Turney. 





New Rocuette, N. Y. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—Constitution Water has done all 
you said it would for diabetes. Its curative prop- 
erties are most wonderful. Many thanks for the 
interest you have manifested, and the prompt- 
ness with which you have answered all questions. 
If you are a parent, you can fully appreciate my 
feelings towards you. With my best wishes for 
your success, I am most respectfully yours, 

A. B. Corwine. 
Dansvey, Conn. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I feel it to be my duty to make 
the following statement in regard to Constitution 
Water. Having been treated by our best phy- 
sicians for inflammation of the kidneys and dis- 
ease of the heart, and with little or no relief, I 
was induced to try Constitution Water, and in 
twenty-four hours was feeling better. In a week 
the swelling was gone from my limbs, and I had 
my boots on, walking about. Have used but 
three bottles, and to-day am as well as I ever was 
in all my life. Very truly yours, 

FReperick F. Woop. 





Wrvsorr, Braprorp Co., Pa, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALien, New York: 

Dear Sirs,—I find the Constitution Water an 
excellent remedy for the diseases for which it is 
recommended. I have used a considerable of it 
in my practice with entire success, I have on 
hand a case of enlarged prostate gland, with 
irritability of the neck of the bladder, which I 
cannot relieve with anything as well as Consti- 
tution Water. You will please send me one half 
dozen bottles by express as soon as possible. I 
expect you to make the usual discount which 
you make to druggists and physicians, to be 
collected by the express company on delivery of 
the goods. Otiver D. Sryzes, M.D. 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. 





Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 

OURES 

INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 

STONE IN THE BLADDER, 

CATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 

DIABETES, GRAVEL, 

BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 

For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 











FOR THE HAIR 
If SOFTENS THE HAIR WHEN HARSH AND 
DRY. IT SOOTHES THE IRRITATED SCALP. IT 
AFFORDS THE RICHEST LUSTRE. IT PRE- 
VENTS THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF. IT 
PROMOTES ITS HEALTHY, VIGOROUS GROWTH. 
Ir Is NOT GREASY NOR STICKY. IT LEAVES 


NO DISAGREEABLE ODOR. IT KILLS DAN- 
DRUFF. 


MINTONS xiii TILES 
ENAMELED 
Caixa Works, Stoxr-vpon-T Kent. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


HUNTER’S25:2SIFTER 
MrScoor, Eke “EWEclten, 
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mense Descri 
FREE! FREE! FREE! {> amir. or Now. 
els, ong Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Boo 
—_ Dialogues, Joke Books, Ready Reckoners, 
Playing Card ks on bing ey Swim- 





To Consumprives 


AND INVALIDS. 


*S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 


L—~ SODA. F t Weak Lu 
AND ‘or Consumption, ) AF ie i. aed 
fc Famecy, proved by 20 





years’ experience. TR 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO... Chemists 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York, 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR 1878. 
By W. Pemsroxe Ferrivce. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 








Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


&@” Either of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemsroxe Ferrivere. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


INVALID 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 
















FOLDING CHAIR ©0., NEW HAVEN, CT. 








6! = Wixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c, L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND MAN UFACTURERS, 


Wuorrsarer Hovsr, Rerar. Hous 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East lth St. 
NEW YORK, Uniou Square, N.Y.,” 





OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 
Catalogues and Samples sent on application, 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


T + 
\f Portraits, 
MADISON SQUARE. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 


FRANKLIN. SQUARE LIBRARY, 


CENTS 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE.....+..0000sseeeseeees 15 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME. By 
VECBOR FROGS .cccesccosestecccceccoscecsesce 10 
8. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY...... 10 
4. PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 
By Joun Berwick Harwooo.......... 10 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS, A Novel. By the Author of 
PTs TE ecb sase resscctaeece cocccsves 10 
6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ervest 
Davuvet. ‘Translated by Laura E. 
TED ARA: ccecccersecssccsccesee knethenedsoense 10 
7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEEF’S OR- 
DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Parricx. 15 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 

















mance. By Leon Brook........ eseccce 10 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 
BBA, SED. cccnticsescescsacccsctes woebed - 18 
10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 
Hon. Mrs. FerHerRsTtONuHAUGH....... ese 10 
11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By Sreruen 
I cscki ect s0ticnsdesensccsitcioccene 10 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: 
Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and 
Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Srantey Lane 
POOEE assis secssgestsnessece: wees resecescosss - 15 

18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 
By Bensamin Disrarvi (The Earl of 
TOE, TEA. Joneses ccocicccctese oneees 15 


14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 


theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 

EDWARD JENKING.........+00sceseneeeeeees - 10 
15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 

By Mrs. Herspert MarrIN...........0+ - 15 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘Two Portraits... 10 


17. SELECTED POEMS OF MAT- 


THEW ARNOLD. ..............ccccccesees 10 
18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Katuarine KIno.........++ 15 


19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E. TROLLopE. Iilustrated.... 15 

20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or * Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Geo. A. Law- 


RENCB..cccccccscccce cocccccccccccceccscccccecee 10 
21. TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 

De, ee Be Fe ienitnccccteitersvccveinttin 15 
22. EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 

Burney (Madame D’ARBLAY)........--+ 15 
28. THE BACHELOR OF THE AL- 

Te A ROP cis cscscvedecscsccecenes 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE, A Novel. By 
the Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the 
Gre 8 0.000 scovencccececonessecstnesecese 10 

25. MACLEOD OF DARE, A Novel. 
By Wituram Brack, Author of “A 
Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” 
&e. (Nearly Ready).....cccccceseeee reer 10 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
P Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 


ym 
“THE PHOTOGRAPH.” 
Price $15 for the Pair. 
Illustrated Catalogues — | 
be had on application, or wi 
be mailed, by enclosing 10c.to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. ¥., 
Corner 27th Street. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
T. FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
OF a ORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
HES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
EAT “Is a success and a boon for which 

ag should feel teful."—See ‘‘ Medical 

P » Lancet,” “‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


‘Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
ah eo Sole Agents for the Pnitea States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 

e, London, land 


OFIUM 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free, 
Mes. J. A. DROLLINGER, a 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 














BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containin 
most valuable medicinal properties in all cases o 
Bowel complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep- 

Be; , 


sia, Fever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in it 
if taken pure. It isalso most excellent for mixing 
with other cordials, wines, &c. Comparatively 
m the cheapest Bitters in existence. 
L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1029. No. 78 John St., N.Y. 





] EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.—A grand 

combination of artistic attractions in the Nov. No. 
of Demorest’s Monthly now ready, including fine oil 
»ictures in colors, steel engravings, and a host of other 
literary attractions ; 25 cts. in stamps, post free. Year- 
ly, $3, with two splendid oil pictures—‘* Leon's Bride” 
and “Rock of Ages,” 17x21 in. to each subscriber. 
Splendid inducements for agents. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


‘COMPOUND OXYG 





The new cure for 
Consumption, Asth- 


ma, Catarrh, Hi ete. by a revitalizing process, 
REMARKABLE CURES sicecene 


ous Diseases, which are attracting wide LS Re 
REFER BY PERMISSION 3:.3°i22:. 
of Va. ; Hon. Wm. D, Kelley, 
Arthur, and others who 





THEY ALL DO IT! 

7 

CAXTON PRESS 
Self-Inking, only $13. 

COLUMBIAN ESS, Self - Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$8 50. Send stamp for catalogue to 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal 
8t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


AFLIN'S Parlor Rowing Apparatus. Price complete 
4 $10, Grand Medal American Institute and Paris 
Exhibition. A complete gymnasium in your house. 
Fifty different exercises for both sexes. The only ap- 
paratus invented by a professional athlete of ten years’ 
teaching in European and American colleges. Send 
3c. stamp for illustrated book on physical culture. 
J. M. LAFLIN, 85 Union Sq. and 108 B'way, N. Y. City. 


-ANTERN 
ZECOPTICONS 
T. MILLIGAN. 
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THE AUTOMATIC 

noLper 1s THe Ja ¥e-GLASS 
Safest device for carrying glasses. No breaking, no en- 
tanglement of cord, as itis reeled up when not used. Is 
handy and warranted. Mailed for 25c. Circulars free. 
Krtouaw & MoDoveatt, M’f’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


Ne PANS A 





HOT! 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 


$15 rels, & a good shoo- 
with 


P=. ; ter,orno sale: with 
: u a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent 0.0.D. 
lege to examine before payi nd stamp for 


ing. 
$ PO Fitts: £ SON Gan Bea tnd f Giro, Discounts. 
AGENTS READ THIS. 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our 
new and wonderful inventions. We mean what we say. 
Sample free. Address SHERMAN & CO., 
Marshall, Mich. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


LANTERN 
MAGIC’ ARDS, 


CaTaLocug Free!  OvutTrits WANTED! 
Great Needham {tERe. J. 
Musical Marvel.) 809 Filbert St ilada., Pa. 


CAzps: 25 Swiss Motto and Ocean Shells, 15c. ; 50, no 
A 2 alike, 10c. ; 25 Scroll, 10c. All for 25c.,with name. 
gent’s Outfit, 10c. L. I. CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Self-Inker CHARM RE 
$2 2x3 in. 100 Lon Rx, pas. 
Roller, Ink, Reglets, Leads, Type Case, 
Cards, and Outside Case—all for $3. 
6 Laraer Sizes. Stamp for Catalogue. 
W. €. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila., Pa. 


<= 
A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED— 36 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 





























Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


50 FANCY CARDS, all styles, name in Gilt, 15c. 
Try us. SCHELL BROS., Smith's Landing, N.Y. 





HARBACH, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


[llustrated History of Ancient Literature, 


CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL. 


By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 
ACCOMPANIED WITH COLORED MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


MAILING PRICE, $1 50. INTRODUCTION, $1 00. EXCHANGE, 75 cts. 


The Aim of this work is to present a full account of the literatures of ancient nations, from 
the earliest times, in a popular and attractive form. It thus, in effect, traces the history of human 
thought, and furnishes a key to the intellectual development of our race. 


The Plan pursued is to give a clear and continuous outline of each literature as a whole, 
but at the same time to make its distinguished writers stand out in bold relief in connection with 
their great masterpieces. Accordingly, brief biographical notices are from time to time introduced, 
accompanied with carefully selected extracts as specimens of the author’s style and genius. 


The Scope of the work is comprehensive. It begins at the beginning, and leaves untouched 
no great creations of the human mind in any age or country that are now extant. Before taking 
up the productions of Greece and Rome, the author treats fully of those precious remains of 
Oriental literatures that have recently been brought to light, dealing in turn with the Sanscrit, 
Persian, Chinese, Hebrew, Chaldean, Assyrian, Arabic, Phoenician, and Egyptian. 

The Style is attractive in the extreme. There is no presentation of dry statistics, but the 
book is lively and readable throughout, and calculated to produce a taste for further pursuit of 
the ‘subject. 

Comparative Philology, which has recently received so much attention from European 
scholars, is incidentally treated, and its most important facts are intelligibly set forth, 

The history of literature should be made a branch of the academic curriculum. In no other 
way can current allusions to the writers and works of other ages and countries be understood, or 
a well-grounded knowledge of our own language and literature be obtained. Where there is no 
time for making this branch a separate study, Dr. Quackenbos’s “ History of Ancient Literature” 
The selections, embodying the choicest 
and by 


may be used with advanced classes in place of a Reader. 
passages of Oriental and Classical genius, will serve admirably for elocutionary purposes ; 
questioning the class on what has been read after each lesson, it will be found that a surprising 
amount of information will be treasured up with but little expenditure of time or labor. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


By ADAMS S. HILL, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ORATORY IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 





MAILING PRICE, $1 17. INTRODUCTION, 75 cts. EXCHANGE, 67 cts. 


From Newton Bateman, President of Knox College, Galesburg, TU. 
The Principles of Rhetoric by Prof. Hill is a good book. I am much pleased with its fresh, original, 
common-sense treatment of the subject. 


From G. W. Curnton, Regent of the University, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I have derived pleasure, and I hope improvement, from a perusal of the Principles of Rhetoric and their 
Application, by Adams 8. Hill, Prof. of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard College. In my opinion, this 
work is admirable in its arrangement, and approaches perfection in its execution. The style is wonderfully 
clear, and the treatment very full. It seems to me a bouk which deserves a place on the desk of every work- 
ing literary person, aud the widest use in teaching. 


From Gauusua Anverson, President of Chicago University, Chicago, Ill. 

I bave examined with great pleasure the work on Rhetoric by Prof, Hill of Harvard University. The 
arrangement of the topics treated in the work is natural and admirable, The style is simple and clear, and 
the discussions are thorough. I am glad to see that Prof. Hill strikes such vigorous blows against the 
pedantic criticism with which we have been afflicted, to some extent, during the past few years. Every man, 
whether he belongs to the schools or not, who wishes to improve his style of writing or speaking, wil! find in 
this book of Prof. Hill’s just the help that he needs, 


From P. 8. Baker, Professor of Natural Science and English, Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind, 
The general analysis is strong and logical, and the illustrations from the best English classics are so rich 
and apt as to make the work a charm even to the casual reader. 


From James H. Biovertt, Superintendent of Schools, Rockford, Ill. 


Hill’s Rhetoric is independent in its statement of principles, clear in its illustrations, and it must prove a 
helpful book to those who wish to use the English language correctly and forcibly. The fulness of its critical 
quotations from the familiar standards of English literature gives it an interesting value. 


From Moses Marston, Professor of English Language, State University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, 
I have given Hill’s Rhetoric a careful examination, and am much pleased with it. It is clear, pointed, and 
practical. For the ground it covers it is admirable. The author has accomplished just what he undertook. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
RALESMEN 04 25 fasecle and 
WANTED) 129 22, 


FOSTER & UO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Publishers, 


he» A 52 column monthly STORY PAPER a year Hi 
hee w.th 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, FRER 
in GEM case, 25 cts. le Printing Co., Springfield, Mass 

PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 

cts. sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 

8S. M. Spencer, 112 Wash'n St., Boston, Mass. 








AGENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price-List. You double your money. 
Address Dr. Cuase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. : . : . 
OUBLE-Breasted Olive Brown Overcoats, with large GOL Any worker can make $12 a day at home. Costly 
outfit free. Address Trve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


END N. E. Dawson, War Office, Washington, stamp g 5 to $90) per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
for Shorthand news. Send 10c. for Q~)},O-|’ Ye ~&V Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


>—1*5, 





6 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 8 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Ciinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


JIG PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS. —BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Mass., 
+ Mfrs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Portland, Me, 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 

THE CERAMIC ART. A Compendinm of the His- 
tory and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By 
Jennie J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 

II. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, being Experimenta! Con- 
tributions to a Knowledge of ‘Radiant Energy. By 
Joun Wiitiam Draper, M.D., LL.D., President of 
the Faculty of Science in the University of New 
York, Author of ‘A Treatise on Human Physiol- 
ogy,” “ History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” “History of the American Civil War,” 
&c. Witha Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 

Ill. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ANCIENT LIT- 
ERATURE, Oriental and Classical: Accompanied 
with Engravings and Colored Maps. By Joun D. 
Quvaoxennos, A.M., M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Edited, with Notes, 
by Witissm J. Rotrs, A.M., formerly Head Master 
of the High School, Cambridge, Mase. With En- 
gravings. 16mo, Cloth, 70 ceata. 

Uniform with Rolfe's English Classics: The 
Merchant of Venice. —Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
est.— Henry VIII. — Richard Il. —Macbeth.—A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You 
Like It.—Goldsmith’s Select Poems.—Gray’s Se- 
lect Poems. Square 16mo, Cloth, IInstrated, 70 
cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 
Vv. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Car- 
Noonan, M.D. With Tilustrations drawn from 
Nature. Parts IV. and V. (double number), $1 00; 
Part IIL. 75 cents; Parts L. and 1. (double number), 
$1 00. 


Vi. 

A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: Classical 
Period. By Evernen Lawarenor. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents: Cloth, 40 cents. Uniform with Lawrence's 
Primers of Greek, Latin, and Medieval Literature. 

Vil. 

VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuaniet Hittyer Eqie- 
STON. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vill. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. x 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Ear! of Beaconsfield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

xX. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The Spectator. 
With Notes by W. Henry Witts. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volame. 

The following volumes are now ready: Samuel 
Johnson. By Lesiiz Stevurn.—Edward Gibbon. 
By J. C. Moxisox,—Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. 
Horton. 

XII 


THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries: from its Foundation to the 
Fall Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Pumir Surrn, B.A. lne- 
trated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uuiform with the Stu- 
dent's Series. 

XII. 


THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 


and Armenians. By a Consul's Daughter and Wife, 
Edited by Sranuey Lane Poorer. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTEERS, New York. 





*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. pred 


The Bachelor of the Albany. 10 cents, 


Evelina. 
15 cents. 


By Feanoes Buenry (Madame D’Anspray). 


Cousin Polly's Gold Mine. By Mrs. A. E, Porrza. 
40 cents. 


Time Shall Try. By F.E.M. Norzey. 15 cents. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Hackranper. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Like unto Like. By Surrwoop Bonner. 75 cents. 


The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Rowtnson. 
15 cents. 


Guy Livingstone; or, “Thorough.” By Groner A. 
Lawrence. 10 cents. 


Among Aliens. By Mrs. F. E. Teotxops. Illustra- 


ted. 15 cents. ax 
Old Slip Warehouse. By Mary A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Eartnaruve Kina. 15 cts. 
Professor Pressensee. By Joux Estenx Cooke. 25 cis. 
Blush Roses. By Crara Francis Morse. 50 cents. 
** Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Hexszar Marti. 16 cts. 


Translated from 
25 cents. 


Squire Paul. By Hans Warrre. 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Mattrpa Deerarp. 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Bensames Disracwi (The Earl 
of Beacousfield, K.G.). 15 cents. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Ocrruanr. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cts. 


The Lady of Launay. By Antruony Trotiorg. 20 cts, 

Ss Harrer & Broruens twill send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, te any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ew” Harree’s Cataroave mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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TRADE. | 


“MERCURY GOING DOWN.” 


“ESTABLISHED 1820. 


¢.6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Lats 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
IN ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
. A LARGE LINE OF 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND CLOAKS, 
FUR-TRIMMINGS, MATS, AND ROBES, 


All in new styles, large assortment, and at low prices. 





Orders by mai, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


mh AVANTINE& C0, 


27, 829, 831 Broadway, 
IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 
Japanese, 

Chinese, and 
India Goods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 
RUGS AND CARPETS. 


New Invoices by Every 





Steamer. 
The ESPECIAL ATTENTION 
of THE TRADE is invited to their 
Immense Stock and Extreme 
LOW PRICES. 


R, H. MACY & 60, 


14th Street and 6th Avenue, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND RETAIL- 
ERS OF THE LARGEST VARIETY 
OF FIRST-CLASS 


DRY GOODS 


AND 


Fancy Goods 


SOLD BY ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


aio. HORSMAN’S 
x 


“a\leg. JARCHERY 


}-) Can be used in any par- 
lor without injury to 
the furniture or win- 
dows. Send stamp for 
Price-list. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 

Manufacturer, 

80-82 William St.,N.Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


¢#” Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


<——7ee 


SOLD ;' 
ICROSCOPES, Opera Glasses, Spec- 


N tacles, at greatly reduced prices. Send three 
smanips for [lustrated Catalogue. 










de. 
— 








AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
By mail, 30 cents. 
88 Dey St., N.Y. 









Watchmakers. 
S. BIRCH & €O., 





R.& J. BECK, Philadelphia. 





FLORILINE. 


¢¢ [\LORILINE.’’—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 

oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 

sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them _ pearly 

white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere, 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 
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UNION ADAMS, 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 


STANYAN Brerap Mixer 
AND Kyraper saves half the 
time and labor. Ineures 
OLEAN BREAD, a8 the hands do 
not touch the dough. It makes 
the lightest bread of all kinds, 
and delicious pastry. Sent by express on receipt of 
price—08, $2 25, and $2 75—with good pan ; 3, 5, and 8 
oaf sizes. Reliable agents wanted in every town. 
Send for circular. 

Stanyan Co., 75 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENS. 
A sample box, 

for trial, contain- 
ing our leading 
styles, including 
the famous ** U’ 
and “Falcon” 
Pens, mailed on 
i 25 cts. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Sole Agents for U3, NewYork, 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 

celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 











SMOKE CUBEBS. 
J.B.H. MARSHALL’S PREPARED CUBEBS, 


A SURE REMEDY 


Suube, ® 
Ly For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, all 
Diseases of the Throat, Hay-Fever, 
Foul Breath, &c, 
DEPOT, 


JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Sample box by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. Sold by Druggists, 


BEATTY’S OFFER FOR THIS MONTH. 


is Beautiful Piano Upright 
Cabinet or Parlor Organ’ (itte 
eut). New Style No.1685, 
Dimensions—Height 53 inches. 
Depth 26 ins., 





TRADE MARK. 




















Orga 
5 (15). Fiute, 
ves, Upright Bellows 
with immese power. 
Lam 


Organ 
Swell. Magnificent highly fnish- 
ed Black Cc 


New Vox Ce. 


mation of critics and lovers of 
sweet music who bave heard this 
conbination. The sudden burst 
of harmony out by the 
Beatty Grand Organ Exceisior 
Knee Swell, from the scale be. 


ing pert by « professtona: 
is intmitable. 

Re r Price ask: 
ed TEs Instru 
ment the 


Organ duri 
in ord 

troduced. boxed and de- 
livered on Cars for only 







= ly introduced, 
— 4 this an “J offe 


—— _— led r. 

uring. d mce, as every Organ when introduced in a new 

locality sells others, as it is a standing advertisement, ence I can thus give you this 
splendid bargain by selling you the first one at cost. You will do well to accept this great bargain. 
p Overseventy thousand of Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos and Organs are now in actual use throughout the 
civilized world, and I challenge anyone to show one that does not give perfect satisfaction. Sales now very 
large, constantly increasing at arapid rate. The most successful house in America. More unsolicited 
testimonials than any manufacturer. Ihave extended my sales now over the entire world. The sun 
shines nowhere but it lights my instruments. Since my recent return from an extended tour through 
the Continent of Euro Iam more determined than ever that no city, town or village throughout the 
entire civilized world shall be unrepresented by my celebrated instruments. Beware ofimitations! My 
¢ success has brought into existence, hundreds of irresponsible imitators. Beware! Buy the best! 
jut avoid the monopolists, and irresponsible houses. [llustrated Newspaper with much information about 
cost of Pianos and Organs, free to any address. This Advertisement will appear but once, 
and nothing can be saved on this instrument by correspondence. Order now! If you do not want one 
yourself, order one and make your friend a handsome present. @@> This is the greatest offer yet made, 

















) Address, DANIEL’ F.” BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U. 8S. A. 
, 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS.) | gURNETT’s 
. 
rT GR 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 EBA Aur i 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ....... 4 00 lasting AO Deli ate 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = P sasaccen 4 00 RE \NG 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 FRESH 
Any TWO, one year....... ieeheone snsceenne 7 00 Co GN 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 











Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the MaGgaztng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
prer’s Werkiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 


FOR SALE BY 


PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
GEORGE SLOANE & CO., 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
And all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 





THE TASTELESS REGULATOR. 
THE LOZENGE LAXATIVE. 


LAX 


INE 


The best preparation of MAGNESIA made into de- 
lightfally flavored LozENGEs, being one of the most 
useful and reliable Laxative Medicines, 
Suitable for all ages and conditions, for regulating 
the bowels, and fer the prevention, immediate 
relief and permanent cure of Constipation, 


HEMORRHOIDS or PILES, 4 


BILIOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, ERUPTIONS OF THE 

SKIN, FLATULENCY, ACIDITY and HEARTBURN; it 

is also most valuable as a Spring Medicine. 
rice 25 cts. per box. 


Bold by all Druggists or mailed FREE on receipt of price by 
Doxpas Dick & Co., 35 Wooster St., New York. Explanatory 


circular FREE on application. 
PAYS well on small investments ; Macto LanTERN 
and Srerrorticons of all kinds and prices; 
views illustrating every subject for public exhibition and 
parlor entertainments. 74-page Catalogue free. Centen- 
nial medal. MoALLISTER, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


Do Your —ti9$3 Press is: 


etc. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 
Own 


For business, pleasure, young or old 
Printing! exterste 


Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
PATENTS witisore i: 






























gc 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. ( itab- 





Meriden, Conn 
Franklin Sauare, N. ¥. | lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 
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THE ENGLISH IN AFGHAN. 


ISTAN. 

\ RECENT writer, in speaking of Afghanistan, 
‘ays: “And as if nature had designed it to be 
the object of the world’s attention, Afghanistan 

sands uplifted from the great plains of India and 

> khanates upon the “shoulders of the great 
eae ranges that bound it on the northeast 
and east.” How much of the world’s attention 
Would be attracted by this remote little empire in 
times of peace is a question that might be open 
to discussion, but the belligerent attitude it has 
recently assumed toward England certainly en- 
dows it with a considerable amount of importance, 
and the engraving we publish, showing the cap- 
ital, will not fail to interest our readers. 
As an independent state Afghanistan has 


scarcely had an existence of a hundred years, 
and during this time its record has been most 
stormy and turbulent. The first suggestion of 
an Afghan empire was heard during the internal 
discords of Persia after the death of Napir Saau. 
Aumep Kuavy, of the race of ABDALLA, took ad- 
vantage of these feuds, and liberated Afghanis- 
tan from Persian rule. His success founded the 
Douranee dynasty. When his son Timvr died in 
1793, a contest for the throne arose between the 
brothers Zeman, Maumup, and SwHan Susan, 
which ended in the success of Manmup, who was, 
however, compelled to abdicate in 1823, and died 
in 1829. The empire now fell into the hands of 
three other brothers, of whom the oldest, Dost 
MoHAMMED, ruled at Cabool, the most important of 
the three divisions of the country. Here he en- 
joyed a revenue amounting to $1,400,000, and 


| the English authorities in India 





commanded an army of 18,000 men. 
country was in an unsettled state, for Dost Mo 
HAMMED Was at war with Lahore on the east, and 
on the west the Persians had invaded Herat. 
The first difficulty between the Afghans and 
grew out of the 
Governor- 


assumption by Lord AtckKLAND, the 


| General, that the former had unlawfully attacked 


the English ally Rumseet Sineu, and that the op- 
erations of Dost Monammep had betrayed a hos- 
tile purpose toward India. War was declared, 
and the English forces were ordered to advance 
by way of the Bolan Pass to Candahar, where 
Suan Susan, who had previously placed himself 
under English protection, claimed possession of 
the country. On the 21st of July, 1839, the army 
encamped before Ghuznee, and after some hard 
fighting that fortress was taken. 


Still the 


On the 7th of, | 













AFGHANISTAN—CABOOL FROM THE BE-MAROO HILL, WITH THE BRITISH CANTONMENTS (1839, 1840). 


August Suan Susan, with the British forces, en- 
tered Cabool, and the conquest of the country was 
deemed complete. 

A greater error could scarcely have been made. 
The land had been invaded, but was by no means 
conquered. Dost Monammep had surrendered to 
the English, but his son Aksar Kuan was active- 
ly engaged in a conspiracy which was only dis- 
covered too late to avert the catastrophe. An 
outbreak occurred at Cabool, in which several 
English officers were killed. General Expauin- 
STONE, in command of the forces, which consisted 
of about 16,000 men, immediately withdrew all 
his troops into the cantonment, leaving the com- 
missariat fort, containing all his supplies, to be 
guarded by a few troops, who speedily abandoned 
their post. From this moment the resistance of 
the British troops was only a question of time, 
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as every day brought them closer to starvation. 
After a month of spiritless defense, during which 
the numbers of the enemy had enormously in- 
creased, negotiations were resorted to. It was 
finaily agreed that the invaders should leave the 
country, and AkBar Kaan and his confederates 
engaged to provide an escort and make other ar- 
rangements for the retreat. Depending upon 
these promises, the British army left Cabool in 
order to return by the Khyber Pass into India. 
The story of this march is one of the most 
horrible in history. One writer in Cescribing it 
says: “It is quite true that the most awful dis- 
aster that ever befell the British army was one 
result of the first occupation of Cabool; the tale 








1, Landlady of the Auberge. 


2. A Village Curé. 
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SKETCHES IN A NORMAN CIDER ORCHARD. 


was written large in blood on the mountains of 
the country.” Neither escort nor provisions were 
supplied by the Afghan rulers, and the unusual 
severity of the season increased the misery of the 
retreat. The fanatical tribes of the districts har- 
assed the flanks and rear of the army, and slew 
women and children as well as men. Out of a 
host of 26,000, including the women and children, 
only one man escaped to carry the tale back to 
India. When his story was heard, however, a 
suitable punishment was soon prepared for the 
treacherous Afghan leaders. The same writer 
whom we have quoted above goes on to say: “On 
the instant of the receipt of the news a cry of 
fierce wrath broke from our countrymen in India, 








and, swift as tigers, an army of vengeance dashed 
upon the murderers’ den. The British infantry 
rushed into the Khyber Pass, and, scaling its cliffs, 
swept out the mountaineers from crevice and ra- 
vine, while the main body, breaking down the bar- 
ricades with which, in their impotent malignity, 
the hill men had crowded the pass, hurried on 
toward the devoted city. The Ghiljies tried to 
oppose the avenging force at the Jugduiuk defile, 
but were hurled back upon the main army en- 
camped at Jugdeen. In five days more General 
Po.Lock was upon them in their strength. He 
inflicted a shattering defeat, and then swept 
down on Cabool; and the ruins in the capital 
of the Ameer bear eloquent witness to this day 








of the completeness of our triumph and our 
retribution.” 

Cabool before the descent of this avenging 
host was a handsome and busy city full of ba- 
zars. The present city was built by Manco», 
but the Afghans assert that the town 1s really 
6000 years old, and that the archenemy fell there 
when driven out of heaven. The view which we 
give of Cabool is taken from an illustrated volume 
on Afghanistan, published by James Rarrray, at 
one time a lieutenant in the English army in In- 
dia ; and from him also we borrow the following 
description of the city as it appeared when occu- 
pied for the second time by his countrymen : 

“4 few months rolled on, and I again entered their 
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highty city. Great and terrible changes had taken 
Razed houses and blackened walls met my 

; The city was deserted. We rode through the 

reets without encountering a living soul, or hearin 

2 single sound, save the yelp of a half-wild dog and 
the echoes of our own suppressed voices and of our 
! orees hoofs, sent back through the long grim avenues 
of the closed bazars. Our countrymen had perished 
ere by the knife of the wild mountain tribes. 
Merchant, husbandman, and citizen, all had forsaken 
“ir occupation and risen as one man to revel in the 
gore of the detested foreigner; and now upon our ap- 
p oach they had all fled from the city. Our Cabool 
orces lay cantoned on a piece of low ground on the 
7. id to Kohistan, which was surrounded by a diminu- 
ore rampart. To the north of the cantonments, and 
—_ ed to them, was the mission compound (the en- 
) Y's residence), which occupied an immense space, 
‘arger than the intrenched camp itself, and was sur- 
; unded by the houses of the mission and the body- 
: lard. The three prominent squares above the scat- 
tered lines of soldiery were the officers’ quarters, the 
T \irteenth Light Infantry occupied the building to 
fnep extreme right, the Thirty-fifth Benga) Light In- 
‘“ntry the centre, and the Thirty-seventh Native In- 
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fantry that to the left, which flanked the orchards oc- 
cupied by the generals and staffs, in advance of the 
uare of the mission. The treacherous assassination 
of our envoy and minister took place on a slight emi- 
nence 500 yards from the eastern ramparts. The can- 
tonments were commanded on all sides by hills and 
forts; opposite the southwest angle was MonamMeD 
Naw Suvurrerr’s castle, to the east was a broad, im- 
passable canal, and several forts only a few hundred 
yards distant; while to the north was the village of 
»-Maroo, near a low range of hills of the same name. 
The name Be-Maroo (without a husband) is derived 
from a virgin who was buried there. Doubtless our 
subsequent annihilation may be ascribed in the first 
instance to the unaccountable absence of judgment or 
military skill which selected such a position for an 
army in the heart of a half-conquered country—a can- 
tonment which troops could neither quit nor enter 
without running the gauntlet of a tremendous fire 
poured into them from fortress, garden, village, hill, 
and wall, which hemmed in and commanded every 
face of the ill-contrived and widely scattered lines.” 


Severe as this lesson was, it only lasted the 





Afghans some four years, for in 1846 they formed | 


an alliance with the Sikhs against the English, 
and the disturbances were not quelled without 
several bloody engagements. After the decisive 
battle of Gujerat in February of 1849, however, 
thé Sikhs were forsaken by the Afghans, and 
Dost MonamMMeED, with about 16,000 men, fled over 
the Indus. They were pursued through the Khy- 
ber Pass by the English, but this time precautions 
were taken to avoid any possibility of an experi- 
ence similar to that of 1839. Should the Ameer’s 
recent discourteous refusal to allow the English 
mission to enter his dominions result in war, it is 
by way of this same pass that their army must 
once more enter Afghanistan. An eminent mili- 
tary authority has given it as his opinion that 4000 
infantry with twelve mountain guns, aided by 300 
cavalry for patrolling purposes, would be ample to 
control it. 
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NORMANDY CIDER. 


One of the first things that attract the attention 
of the visitor to Normandy is the number of apple 
orchards, and the various machines in use for the 
purpose of crushing the abundant fruit and trans- 
forming its rich juice into cider. The common 
drink of the country is cider, and it is always served 
in large quantities at table, no extra charge being 
made for it at the inns. It varies in quality ver; 
much, being at times exceedingly palatable, and 
again so extremely bad that it is difficult to form 
an idea of the kind of apples or process of mak- 
ing that could produce such a liquor 

Travellers have much to say about this Nor- 
mandy cider, for they are frequently called upon 
to choose between it and the vin ordinaire of the 
country, of which little can be said in commenda- 
Still the inhabitants are a candid people, 
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and will frequently give the visitor most trust- 
worthy counsel in the matter of selecting a bev- 
erage. One writer says: “I found at the smaller 
inns, where alone the very worst quality of cider 
is met with, great honesty of advice on the sub- 
ject. The waiting-maid or master or mistress 
would not seruple to condemn the cider, when 
asked as to its quality, if it really deserved con- 
iemnation. I always trusted to them in this re- 
spect, and therefore, after two or three early ex- 
periences, I escaped drinking any very bad cider. 
Some of these Normandy inns are the most 
curious places of entertainment that ever offered 
hospitality to a stranger. At many of the coun- 
try inns they do not.make up any beds or profess 
to provide sleeping accommodations of any de- 
cription. “Ne couche pas ici” is the friendly 
vreeting which frequently meets the ear of the 
weary traveller at night-fall. An attempt to ob- 
tain a night's lodging at some places in Normandy 
resembles the closing episode of Don Quixote’s 
first day's journey from home in Spain, where it 
eems the same inconvenient custom prevails. 
The don, on reaching his inn, was courteously 
received by the. landlord, who, in reply to the 
question as to what could be had, answered, “ Ev- 
ery thing except a bed.” At these way-side inns 
people may eat, drink, smoke, and carouse to their 
hearts’ content, but they must find sleeping ac- 
commodations elsewhere 
The inn where our artist sketched his cider or- 
chard was evidently not one of these inhospitable 
places, if we judge from the guests he found 
there. The village curé, though, like Falstaff, 
given to “taking his ease in his inn,” is not a 
person of low tastes, and is rarely to be found 
where things are not neat and orderly, unless, 
perhaps, he is upon an errand of mercy. As for 
the family that are apparently taking so much 


comfort under the apple-trees, their costumes 
show them to belong to a refined order of beings. 


The better class of Normandy inns offer many at- 
The outside may be rough, 


tractions to visitors. 

but on a more intimate acquaintance they will be 
found to contain all that is essential to comforta- 
ble living, and frequently many of the luxuries of 
life A table @héte dinner is served daily, con- 
sisting of good soup, fresh fish, and a variety of 
excellent French dishes. Another distinctive feat- 
ure of the inns of Normandy is the cleanliness of 
the beds. The linen may be coarse, and the bed- 
stead of the roughest material, but there is a fas- 
tidious neatness about all sleeping arrangements. 


Whether it be in the grand hotel of a large city, 
ov in the humble inn of a canton town, the same 


extraordinary eleanliness prevails. The expense 
of living at an inn in Normandy is also very slight, 


from six to eight franes a day being a sum quite 
sufficient to procure excellent accommodations. 

The group of sketches on the preceding page 
presents some interesting views of orchard life. 
The cider cart on which the liquor is carried in 
barrels from place to place, the typical Norman 
couple just below, the tidy woman scouring the 
pans, the bowlers playing under the trees, while 
others enjoy their frugal meal—these, with the 
artist busy at his work, make up a curious col- 
lection of bits for study. 

The mistake most frequently made by visitors 
to Normandy is that of seeing only the principal 
towns—Rouen, Caen, Havre, Dieppe, and a few 
others. These, indeed, are full of interest, but 
the chief beauties of the old country lie in less 
frequented places, as along the banks of the 
Seine, and again in the neighborhood of Vire 
and Mortain. 


‘ IL” y . rr TIT 
A DARK INHERITANCE. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 

Avtuor or “Oty My»pevton’s Money,” “ Nora's 
Love Test,” “A Suapow on Tue Turesuo.p,” 
“Back To THe O1p Home,” eto. 

- 

CHAPTER VIIL—( Continued.) 
Anp so, wet and forlorn and vanquished, I 
walked beside him, feeling impotently angry with 


myself, and somehow far more impotently angry 


with him. I could not look at him—at least I 
mean I could not look without his seeing that I 
did so because of the tied-down brim of my hat 
—so I would not look at all; but yet somehow I 
seemed to know exactly the expression of his eyes 
under the narrow bent brim of that queer white 
helmet he wore. And I knew he had no water- 
proof on himself. 

It seemed to me only a few minutes before we 
reached the wooden house again. The door was 
closed now, but Mr. Lockhart hurried forward to 
open it, and lifted his hat a moment while he 
bade me enter. I did not draw back now, I 
just glanced up at him as he stood uncovered, 


with the rain falling from, his hair, and every 
grain of silly pride, or doubt, or hesitation van- 
ished.” I did not know why, unless it was that at 
that moment the little that was not mean in me 


was lifted high enough to recognize a higher na- 
ture 





“ There is no one within to weleome you,” he 
said, as he released me from the great mackin- 
tosh, “but you will not mind stayin¥ for a little 
time, | hope. 1 will send a man to your home at 
once; and though you were so ungracious about | 
coming here, f know you will be kind enough to | 
make the best of-it for a little time.” 


“Treally don’t know what I should have done,” | 
I said, looking round the funny little room with 
an air of being thoroughly at home in it, “if you | 
had not so very fortunately found me in my dis. | 
tress, Mr. Lockhart—you see I remember your 
name. Mine is Eunice Compton.” ; 

“There was no need,” Mr. Lockhart said, grim. 
ly, yet looking with a sort of troubled look down 
upon my wet dress, “ for you to feel bound to in- 
troduce yourself to me, just because I make you 
accept a rough shelter at my hands. Don’t pay 
me in the current coin of your society. I would 


like to leave the debt uncancelled—for to-day.” | any message she may wish to send. And if there 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“So I must, under any circumstances,” I said, 
and then stopped and looked down, half inclined 
to stroke that hideous little terrier who sat upon 
his tail, so pert and upright, just in front of his 
master, looking first at me, then up into the wet 
sky, with a disapproving jerk of the head. “ But 
debts are not unpleasant to me. I find I can live 
very comfortably under their burden.” 

As I spoke his face grew scarlet, and his eyes 
looked into mine with a strange stern eagerness ; 
but a moment afterward he had turned them away 
with a laugh. F 

“T see,” he said; “I understand what debts 
you mean. You can not help contracting those. 
‘All others are as bad as—prison fetters. I am 
grateful to you,” he went on, while I puzzled over 
his odd manner, “ for looking so prettily at your 
ease in my—in this room of mine. Is it always 
the intuition of a woman’s nature to put us at 
our ease? Won't you take off your hat and let 
me dry it? Or—will you dry it yourself? Yes, 
that is better; you will do it more daintily, and I 
—if you forgive me—am going to cook a little. 
Ah, it is good to see you laugh, but I wish your 
dress were drier !” 

“Tt will soon be all right now,” I said, and sat 
down by the fire, just as comfortably as if I be- 
longed to the little wooden house, drying my hat 
and dress industriously, yet always (when I could) 
meeting with a smile Mr. Lockhart’s anxious look 
at me, and answering laughingly his grave and 
rather cynical remarks. 

“T am so unaccustomed to guests,” he said, un- 
aware, I fancy, of what a sadness there was in his 
tone, “ that I feel something like poor old Trotty 
Veck did when he hung the kettle lid behiad the 
door and put the baby’s hat upon the kettle ; do 
you remember ?” 

Iwas so glad! I was always glad to chat 
over Dickens’s stories, but I was doubly glad that 
day, because I had been thrown so unmercifully 
upon the compassion of this stranger, and felt 
that he cared so little to be troubled to talk with 
me. Now it was all right, and we grew perfect- 
ly friendly, not only agreeing merrily, but also 
differing merrily, over the dear old characters we 
knew so well, while Mr. Lockhart gathered mys- 
terious things about him, and in a neat, deft way 
that was almost like a woman’s (only quicker) 
he prepared a most fragrant pot of coffee, then 
cut thin slices of bread and butter, and spread us 
quite a dainty little meal. 

‘Please to try it,” he said, handing me a cup 
of coffee, “and tell me honestly if I mastered 
the secret properly in America.” 

“Tt is delicious,” I said, with an appreciative 
little nod, after sipping it. “Did you learn to 
compound all American drinks as successfully as 
this ?” 

I forget what he answered, except that it was 
a merry negative, for I was saying in my mind, 

“Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded lips that spoke.” 

“ Mr. Lockhart,” I said, presently, while he sat 
opposite to me by the open door, scarcely once 
touching his own coffee, “ did you live in Ameri- 
ca the—the solitary sort of life that you live 
here-—evidently now by choice ?” 

“ By choice,” he answered, quietly, “there as 
well as here. Are you going to recommend so- 
ciety to me—here ?” 

“T think,” I began, as easily and bravely as I 
could, “that there are people in this neighbor- 
hood whose society and acquaintance you would 
really enjoy ; and even in the village—” 

“T know the people of the village,” he put in, 
with a slow, grave irony which literally seemed 
to hurt me. “I know the Vicar and all his chil- 
dren ; of course if I know one I must needs know 
the others, as they are never apart. I have often 
and often met them, walking two and two, like 
a small national school. I know the Doctor’s 
strong-minded wife, who says she might have been 
a celebrated doctor herself had not marriage 
‘currushed it out of her.’ I know the shop-keep- 
er’s new old wife, and that Pepys would have 
said of her—‘ An ugly pusse, but brought him 
money.’ I know the little mad water-cress wom- 
an, who thinks that she is the queen, and that her 
husband was a toad and haunts her still. I know 
the old cab-driver, who doesn’t like the wife his 
son has chosen, and says such a fine young man 
ought not to have been taken in, because he had 
been about the world so much, and seen so many 
sexes of girls. And I know the landlord of the 
village inn, who scorns my men because they go 
so seldom to his tap-room.” 

“But even yet,” I said, when my laugh was 
over, “ you have not mentioned the whole of the 
village society. Have you never heard of West- 
erwood and Mrs. Luard ?” 

“Mrs. Luard ?” he questioned, rising from his 
easy position and putting his cup upon the table. 
“Who is she ?” 

I looked after him curiously, wondering over a 
new note in his voice. I suppose I wondered so 
much that I forgot to answer him; for in a min- 
ute he looked round again, and repeated, a little 
more slowly, 

“Who is she ?” 

“Mrs. Luard is the owner of Westerwood. It 
is a very pretty place indeed. She is an old lady, 


| and has no one—” 


“T hate old ladies.” 
The retort was so very discourteous that I 


| looked in amazement at the speaker, feeling very 


angry indeed to see him look so cross, 

“IT suppose all men do,’ I said, indifferently 
and calmly. “It is well to know it in time. I 
shall be an old lady myself some day.” 

‘Excuse me one moment,” he said just then, 
going out into the rain, and with his hands to his 
mouth uttering a long shrill whistle; then not 
returning to me until the man whom he thus 
summoned had come hurrying up to him. 

“Take my horse, Elliot,” he said, as they ap- 
proached me, ‘as soon as the rain has abated, 
and ride wherever this young lady tells you, with 


is any thing you can bring her, bring it carefully ; 
that is why I waited for you, and would not send 
one of the navvies.” 

“Tl go at once, Sir,” the young man answer- 
ed; and I saw by his manner that he would do 
no bidding of Mr. Lockhart’s grudgingly. ‘‘ The 
rain doesn’t signify.” 

“Then Miss Compton will give you directions,” 
Mr. Lockhart said, and moved away quite out of 
hearing. Not only out of hearing, but quite out 
of sight too, I found, when I had given this young 
clerk, or whatever he was, a few pencilled lines 
to take to Westerwood. And it was a long ten 
minutes, I am sure, before he came back, just as 
wet as ever again, and running fast. 

“T beg your pardon for my disappearance,” he 
said, coolly taking up his old position; “but I 
feared Elliot might not have prepared for such a 
long absence, and that some damage might have 
been done before he returned.” 

“T have troubled you a great deal,” I said ; for 
I had grown quite depressed and humble during 
his absence. “Through my own idleness I have 
added greatly to your work.” 

“T like work,” he said, with a steady bright- 
ness in his eyes. “I would rather wear out, as 
the old proverb says, than rust out.” 

“ Would you ?” I asked, perversely. 
rather rust out. It takes longer.” 

“T see you would,” he said, with a really hearty 
laugh; and his eyes were warm and full of fun 
when they met mine. “ And you would mightily 
enjoy being ‘drawn in a Bath-chair along to the 
grave.’ _Did you think me a long time away ?” 

That conclusion to his sentence was so abrupt 
and unexpected that no wonder it made my cheeks 
a little hot and uncomfortable, though, of course, 
I never thought of answering it at all seriously. 

“You were long away. I might have run away 
with the coffee-pot, and never been discovered.” 

“JT would soon have discovered—the coffee- 
pot,” he answered. “I could run two miles to 
your half mile, and I would have captured my 
treasure. Nothing you can say”—indeed, I was 
not trying to say any thing, so I do not know why 
he should have added that—-“ could convince me 
to the contrary. And I’m sure you yourself know 
I should have succeeded.” 

“You certainly would,” I answered, quite will- 
ingly, though my face still felt a little warm and 
unusual; “for I should have dropped the coffee- 
pot when I heard you, and run on. You would 
have found it and picked it up quite easily, and 
returned here with your treasure.” 

“ And you?” 

What a ridiculous question it was for him to 
add in that grave way! 

“And I,” I said, looking anxiously out to see 
whether the rain had abated, “should have— 
missed my coffee.” 

“Have you enjoyed it at all—just ever so 
little ?” 

“T should like another cup,” I said, looking 
longingly at the table, and knowing this would 
convince him best; for his question had sounded 
very earnest; and could any thing have been a 
greater pleasure to me than to see with what real 
pride and pleasure he poured me that second cup- 
ful, and sweetened it with such deliberation ? 

“T wonder,” he said, when he brought it to me, 
and stood really enjoying the sight of my drink- 
ing it, “‘whether you could ever fancy such a 
storm as this breaking and brightening a man’s 
sky, instead of shrouding and darkening it. You 
are very kind for not, in my presence, watching 
impatiently for the carriage you expect. In that, 
as in several other things to-day, you have shown 
not only a woman’s tact, but a gentlewoman’s 
most kind consideration. But, of course, I know 
you will be glad of your release. This must have 
been a tedious, wasted afternoon for you; and 
what can you know of any days among which 
such as this could shine with dazzling lasting 
brightness ?” 

“T think the rain has ceased,” I said, a little 
nervously ; “ but I am not at all delighted. You 
believe me, don’t you ?” 

“Tell me what to believe,” he said, speaking 
low, while his eyes were so steady and intent that 
my own grew grave and wistful as I answered. 
It seemed so impossible to say more than the very 
simplest truth, and that seemed so little. 

“That I feel quite happy to be indebted to you, 
and shall never remember this afternoon as tedi- 
ous or wasted, and—that I hope to meet you 
again.” 

“Thank you.” 

“ You know I mean this ?” I questioned, grave- 
ly and wistfully still, for how could I tell whether 
the great seriousness of his manner had not been 
ironical—and now in the distance I could hear a 
korse’s step. 

“T understand,” he said, and for one moment 
firmly grasped the hand I offered him. ‘‘ Your 
thanks are ‘deeper than the lip,’ and I would to 
Heaven I were more worthy of them !” 

“Mr. Lockhart,” I said, presently, as he helped 
me to put on the Ulster which his messenger had 
brought me, “I don’t think this shields me so 
well as your mackintosh did this afternoon.” 

“But it is far more comfortable and suitable 
and fashionable,” he said, as he stroked down the 
little capes. ‘“ What a pretty tone of color!” 

“Don’t you think,” I asked, rather pleased— 
for we women like even our cloaks to be admired 
—‘ that old Weller’s great-coat must have been 
just such another, both in shade and make?” 

“ And size,” he added, while he quizzically 
watched me tie on my hat, holding his own in his 
hand the while. 

“T need not open that,” I said, when he hand- 
ed me the umbrella Mr. Elliot had brought me. 
“Tt is too late to save my hat.” 

“I will carry it, then,” he said, and looked even 
relieved. ‘Now we shall have quite a pleasant 
walk, but I confess I rather dreaded that um- 
brella.” 

“Why?” 


“T would 








“T felt toward it just as the man felt toward 


the goose that was served at dinner 
and his wife—it was all very well 
not enough for two. Leave the horse Elliot ; 
Stephen will see to him. I shall be down at the 
line in less than an hour, for I shall push ba k 
through the woods.” . 

As he spoke he followed me from se 
and closed the door behind us; and oe 
(just as we were both starting quite cheerfully) 
Mrs. Luard’s pony-carriage was driven up clos 
to us, and the pony 
own firm hand. 

“As the ground is so wet,” she said i 
me with a smile, “I did not like you “ye 
had been in despair before I heard where you 
were. They told me a gentleman sent word It 
was very kind of him. Is he here 9” ; 

As her eyes went on beyond me to the wooden 
house I turned, stifling the little qualm with which 
Tremembered I must drive now instead of walkin 
But in another instant I had forgotten all shout 
my own passing disappointment. Mr. Lockhart 
was leaning against the door of his house, utter. 
ly motionless, with so cold and stern a face that 
he hardly seemed the same man who had left the 
house with me a few minutes before. Utterly 
bewildered, I looked from him to the old lady 
and at that moment she spoke to him—hurriedly. 
almost timidly, trying to thank him for his hospi- 
tality to her “young friend.” But even this ex. 
perienced old lady broke down in the face of such 
icy disdain, while I was lost in wonder how any 
man could with such intensity indeed “hate old 
ladies.” 

I bade good-by to him without another glance 
and took my place in the phaeton, all my heart 
wrathfulagainst him. How dare he meetso stern. 
ly and ignore so cruelly the salutation of one who 
was old as well as a lady? How dare he change 
7 one moment so that one scarce could know 
nim ? 

Yet when we had left him behind us, in his 
strange, solitary house, my thoughts seemed dif. 
ferent. 

“He has been very kind to me,” I said to Mrs. 
Luard as we drove slowly on, and there was a 
queer catch in my voice. 

“ Has he?” 

She was looking straight before her, her face 
pallid as I had never seen it before, her lips rigid 
And seeing this I said no more, for any words of 
mine must have sounded mocking in her over- 
whelming emotion, and impertinent too in my ut- 
ter ignorance of her trouble. 


for himself 
for one, but 


Se 


pulled up by Mrs. Luard’s 





CHAPTER IX. 


I nap promised to play the service at the vil- 
lage church next day, so on this Saturday morn- 
ing I sat at the window of Mrs. Luard’s own little 
sitting-room choosing the hymns and chants. I 
had tried every room in the house, but the heat 
was so intense that I could stay nowhere more 
than a few minutes at a time. And this was my 
last experiment, The old lady was sitting at her 
writing-table, but not writing; and though the 
light was diminished by the awnings outside the 
windows (for we could not bear the jalousies 
closed), I could see that she was fidgeted by 
something even more trying than the heat. It 
was nearly a month now since the day she had 
driven me from Mr. Lockhart’s house with that 
look of anger and distress upon her face; but as 
she had never alluded to the day nor mentioned 
his name, I did not. More than once since then 
we had met or passed him, and when he could not 
help it—I always noticed it was when he could 
not help it—he raised his hat to me; but he nev- 
er betrayed the faintest recognition of Mrs. Luard, 
nor she of him. 

“This want of rain is becoming a very serious 
matter, Eunice.” 

I looked at the old lady in surprise. Could it 
be that this question of the weather was all that 
was troubling her ? 

“Yes, so every one says. Our hose from the 
river will be useless presently, for the river is 
wasting away—like ourselves.” 

“ Like ourselves, indeed,” she echoed, laughing, 
as she tore the papers she had in her hand, threw 
them into her waste-paper basket, and left her 
devonport. 

But I had been glad to hear the laugh, and 
felt relieved as I went back to my selecting of 
the hymns. It was a long process, but only be- 
cause I felt so lazy and so languid over it. On 
any other day I should have trusted my memory 
with the numbers, but in this terrific heat I could 
carry nothing unnecessarily, even in my memory, 
so I leaned forward to the waste-paper basket, 
and took a bit of blank paper from the top. I 
had to write the numbers very small, but that 
was far better than having to get up and reach 
for a fresh sheet. When I slipped the memo- 
randum into my hymn-book, I found that this 
scrap was one of the torn portions of a whole 
sheet, and so I tore it down in the crease, and 
threw back the half that was written on. But 
I had scen the half line of writing—though I am 
sure I never thought of looking at it—only half 
a line, without beginning or end, and below it 
“Gra—” 





With all the other letters gone, I never doubt- 
ed for a moment that the signature had been 
“Graham Lockhart ;” but I wished I had not 
seen even those few words—only three, except 
these broken ones where the paper had been 
torn— 

“Your wine would cho 

“ Gra” 

That was all, but even in the utter exhaustion 
of that terrible weather I would have done much 
to free myself from the haunting sight of those 
few words. 

It seemed quite a relief to quit the house, 
though the village road was unshadowed, for I 
thought these worrying, haunting ideas would 
leave me in the church. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








